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A Roman Matron 


Roman Memorial Portrait. 


The statue shown here and two headless 
figures have recently been found in Rome 
near the same place where was excavated 
the fine head of Dionysos, supposed to be 
an ancient copy of a masterpiece by Alca- 
menes, which was reproduced in THE Art 
Dicest of 1st February. 

Writing for the Jllustrated London News, 
Professor Halbherr says: 

“This female portrait-statue, larger than 
life-size, is referred by Professor Paribeni 
—on account of her head-dress, recalling 
that of Julia, daughter of Titus, and still 
more that of Faustina the younger and 
Lucilla—to the period between the Flavian 
emperors and the Antonini. In spite of the 
Greek reminiscences in drapery and gesture, 
which point to the school of Praxiteles and 
to the stlyle and dress of the well-known 
terra-cottas of Tanagra, the sculpture is a 


[Continued on page 11] 
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It Is Springtime Now—in New Orleans 


“Springtime, New Orleans,” by George O. (Pop) Hart. 


Pop Hart sent this from Coytesville, N. 
J., as a Christmas present to THe Art 
Dicest. And then he went away, as he 
always does,—to Mexico or somewhere. 
Coming, as it did, in bleak December, there 
was the temptation to reproduce it, espe- 
cially on account of the news interest, for 
it had taken a medal at Philadelphia’s Ses- 
qui-Centennial. But the editor’s instinct 
for what is “seasonal” got the best of the 
situation, and the lithograph was put away 
with a tag marked “15th March.” 

There is a wide, wide street in New Or- 
leans, manned by traffic cops, which sepa- 
rates that part of the city which “is” from 
that part that “is and was.” The delightful 
out-looking interior shown here is on the 
“is and was” side. It might not be far 
away from the Absinthe House. 

But look at the feet of the object that is 
beautifying itself on this promising spring 
day. Aren’t they big enough either to 
“tote” or “pack” the contents of the cup- 
board behind the lookin’ glass? 

When it was shown in February in Pop 
Hart’s exhibition at Our Gallery in New 
York, the Post critic said: “As for the 
lithograph that received the Sesqui medal, 
‘Spring Time, New Orleans,’ all one can 
say about that affair is that if you have not 
seen it in all its blending of beautiful tones 
and harmonious design, with the most de- 
vastating of caricatures, you must not fail 
to view it here, for if the mood should seize 
him Pop might never show it again. Quien 
sabe? Not Pop, now in Mexico again on 
his Odyssey of art and adventure.” 








Not Afraid 


If the National Academy of Design had 
the resources it would erect a great exhibi- 
tion building wherein, at one and the same 
time, the extremists, the radicals and the 
academicians could, separately, show the art 
to which they severally pin their faith. The 
National Academy recognizes a “wider 
range of art expression” and is anxious 
that all phases of this expression be given 
consideration. This is the message which 
Charles C. Curran, the Academy’s secretary, 
has given to the world in his explanation 
of why the modernists have been assigned 
a section of the 1o2nd annual exhibition, 
which will open at the American Fine Arts 
Building on March 23. 

This statement is the National Academy’s 
official announcement of the innovation, 
which was made known to the readers of 
Tue Art Dicest in the 1st February num- 
ber. It says: 

“In order to insure the most complete 
and characteristic representation, the Acad- 
emy has appointed a special committee to 
select a group of three, not members of the 
Academy, who will select and recommend 
to the Solicitation Committee of the Acad- 
emy’s jury enough works to fill the central 
gallery. The Academy is actuated by a 
desire to extend the utmost hospitality and 
to place at the disposal of all artists every 
facility for a fair presentation of their aims 
and methods. 

“In filling this space in this way the reg- 
ular jury of selection will be forced to 
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reject about 100 works which, under ordi- 
nary conditions, would be shown in this 
exhibition. 

“For many years the Academy has been 
making strenuous efforts to obtain a larger 
building in which it would be possible for 
all the societies to hold simultaneous exhi- 
bitions, the thought being that a compari- 
son of the various methods of art would be 
useful and interesting to the public. The 
Academy itself has steadily recognized, as 
the years have passed, a wider range of art 
expression. 

“Means for providing such a building are, 
of course, entirely outside the resources of 
the Academy, which has long believed, 
however, that its obligations to the public 
demand this effort toward a wider service, 
providing ample space for the display of all 
the diversified forms of art expression.” 

From which it can plainly be seen that 
the National Academy is not afraid! 





Rene Menard, Classicist 


After a visit to New York, where he saw 
“a multitude of contemporary works of a 
decidedly experimental nature,” Harley 
Perkins of the Boston Transcript was 
grateful for the “singular repose and sta- 
bility” of the René Ménard exhibition he 
found at the Vose Gallery. Concerning the 
display ‘of canvases by this modern French 
classicist, who is now 64 years old, the critic 
said: 

“It may not be going too far afield to say 
that Ménard somehow suggests Claude. 
The mythological subject is his delight, yet 
in pursuing the legendary and imaginative 
he still by a singular anachonism remains 
at heart a very observant realist. The 
nymphs which dance over green fields, or 
the goddess-like ladies who nonchalantly 
bathe themselves in quiet pools, or again the 
heavy necked bulls silhouetted against the 
dawn, still remain very earthy creatures and 
become expressive of the very soil from 
which they spring and into which they 
might at any moment be expected to vanish. 

“Ménard is an exceptional figure consid- 
ering that he belongs chronologically to the 
present period. Undoubtedly he has received 
something from the Impressionists, but 
other and later contemporaries have had 
no message for a painter who by field and 
shore has sought formal classical modes of 
expression.” 





Will Sell FitzGerald Art 


The Desmond FitzGerald collection of 
Boston is to be broken up and the monu- 
ment this discriminating collector built for 
himself destroyed when, during Easter 
week, the American Art Galleries in New 
York disperse his treasures. Everything is 
to go except the bulk of the Dodge Mac- 
knights, which, presumably, will be held for 
the Boston market. Even the fine collec- 
tion of ceramics, part of which had been 
lent to the Boston Museum, will be scat- 
tered. 

According to the Boston Transcript, the 
collection includes Sargent’s “The Confes- 
sion” and a famous Winslow Homer water 
color, “The Carry.” However, the greatest 
interest centers in the Impressionist pic- 
tures, for the collector was one of the first 
American converts to that school. There 
is a group of Monets, and examples by 
Renoir, Sisley, André, Twachtman and other 
Impressionist leaders, many obtained from 
the artists direct. 





Sculptors’ Drawings 





Water Color Study, by Rodin. 


One always likes to get behind the scenes, 
and, as M. Claude Roger-Marx suggests in 
La Renaissance, the slight, informal sketches 
by sculptors are a valuable clue to their 
methods and their minds; “thanks to them 
we are present at the elaboration of a plas- 
tic idea; we are able to fathom the essence 
itself of the art of sculpture and to deter- 
mine the means and the aims of one tech- 
nique through the other.” 

Of interest, too, are the ways in which 
the sculptor’s use of pencil or brush differ 
from that of the painter’s. “Instead of 
trying to describe the picturesque incidents 
which color multiplies on the surfaces of 
people and things, the mirage of appear- 
ances, the sensual play of reflections, the 
sculptor, neglecting these truths of the at- 
mosphere and the skin, concerns himself 
only with the form. 

“Even if he has only selected a plane sur- 
face by which to express himself, he con- 
tinues, by habit, to turn around his form, 
or rather he turns it like a potter. Emeric 
David (who here reflects the thought of 
Rude) rightly recalls that, while a draughts- 
man, motionless, takes in the model at first 
sight and sees everything in perspective and 
foreshortening, the sculptor looks at things 
in their length, breadth and depth; he gets 
up and bends down in order to estimate the 
projections in every aspect. Thus, even in 
his drawings, the sculptor continues to give 
us the sensation of movement. .. There 
is . . . so to speak, an outline in action.” 

A small Paris art gallery a year ago 
showed a number of sculptors’ drawings, 
and, M. Roger-Marx says, “the idea is 
worth taking up again, in a more complete 
way, showing not only drawings by modern 
artists like Rodin, Despiau, Bourdelle or 
Maillol, but also those of Michael Angelo, 
Puget, Clodion, Rude, Barye and Carpeaux.” 





Mona Lisa! 


Once more the “Mona Lisa.” 

This time the story comes from Balti- 
more, and it has nothing to do with Edouard 
Jonas, the Paris art dealer. 

The Baltimore Post prints a sensational 
article in which Dr. David M. Robinson ex- 
presses the belief that the real Gioconda of 
Leonardo da Vinci is in New York, in a 
woman’s possession. Dr. Robinson is Vick- 
ers professor of archaeology and lecturer 
on the history of art at John Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and a former editor of Art and 
Archaeology. He is a trustee of the Balti- 
more Art Museum and was formerly in 
charge of the excavations at Antioch. 

“There is considerable doubt as te whether 
the picture in the Leuvre is genuine,” he is 
quoted as saying. “It is a masterpiece, no 
doubt, but it is problematical whether it is 
by Da Vinci. I saw the Mona Lisa before it 
was stolen. It seems to me that there is a 
difference in the background and a slight 
difference in the expression of the face. 
The frame also is different. 

“There is more than a possibility that the 
genuine picture may be in the possession of 
a woman in New York. If she ever gets 
the courage to tell her story she may create 
a real sensation. Hidden somwhere, I be- 
lieve, in New York or elsewhere, is the real 
Mona Lisa by Leonardo. It may be that 
Leonardo painted two portraits of Mona 
Lisa. 

“If we could get to the back of the por- 
trait in the Louvre I believe we could tell 
whether or not it is genuine. The fact that 
scholars are not allowed to examine the 
picture is in itself a little suspicious.” 

Dr. Robinson also attacked the attribu- 
tion and dating of the Venus de Milo, the 
other outstanding treasure of the Louvre. 
He said: 

“The Louvre ‘has claimed that the Venus 
de Milo was a work of the fifth century 
B. C. When the statue was first found in 
1821 there was a base that has since disap- 
peared. If that base could be found it 
could be determined whether the work was 
of the fifth century B. C., or much later. I 
believe it was executed much later than the 
time of Phidias.” 


Death of E. H. Potthast 

Edward H. Potthast, N. A., figure and 
landscape painter, died of heart disease, 
alone in his studio, at 222 West Fifty-ninth 
street, New York, aged 70 years. He had 
just held an exhibition of thirty paintings 
at the Grand Central Galleries. 

Mr. Potthast, who was a native of Cin- 
cinnati, and who studied at Antwerp, Mu- 
nich and Paris, had received many National 
Academy honors, including the Clarke prize 
in 1899, the Evans prize in 1901, the Inness 
prize in 1904 and the Hudnut prize in 1914. 
He is represented in many American mu- 
seums and scores of private collections. 








Birch Burdette Long Is Dead 

Birch Burdette Long, painter, who since 
1903 has had charge of the hanging of the 
exhibitions of the Architectural League of 
New York, is dead. A week previously a 
dinner had been given in his honor by the 
officers of the League. He was a native of 
Columbus, O., and was 49 years old. One 
of his main works consists of the decora- 
tions for the William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh. 
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A Sargent Storm 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art is 


probably in for a cyclone of protest. 

Tue Art Dicest has known for a month 
of the museum’s acquisition for $90,000 of 
John Singer Sargent’s “The Three Graces”, 
otherwise known as “The Wyndham Sis- 
ters,’ brought to this country by M. Knoed- 
ler & Co. On March 12 formal announce- 
ment was made to the press. 

But the museum declined to say whether 
the $90,000 came from the Hearn Fund. If 
it did, the criticisms aimed at the adminis- 
tration of this fund are sure to be more 
vigorous than ever. There are those who 
hold that Sargent was not only a typical 
English painter, but that he is the most 
overrated artist of modern times, a man in 
whose art technique took all the place of 
inspiration. 

Besides, it is pointed out, according to 
the New York World, that, since its foun- 
dation, the income of the $250,000 Hearn 
Fund has been expended for forty-nine 
paintings, thirty-seven of which have been 
by members of the National Academy. 

And again, it is pointed out that this fund 
was to be used in the purchase of works by 
“living American artists”. The museum is 
said to contend that Sargent was living 
when the will was made (1913). This in- 
terpretation is met by pointing to one hun- 
dred years hence and asking if at that time 
the money will be used for buying works by 
“living American artists” or “old American 
masters.” Until recently, it is said, the 
museum interpreted the word “living” lit- 
erally. 

“The Three Graces” (a title said to have 
been bestowed by King Edward) is declared 
to be Sargent’s masterpiece. 

* * * 


The British critic, Roger Fry, deals cold- 
bloodedly with the art of John Singer Sar- 
gent in his new book, “Transformations,” 
and C. J. Bulliet has reviewed the book with 
cold-blooded appreciation in the Chicago 
Post. 

Mr. Bulliet begins by evaluating Mr. Fry, 
who, with Clive Bell, he says, has “done 
much to dispel the fog that hangs as thickly 
over the art world of London as over New 
York and Chicago. Through their efforts, 
England is slowly being awakened to a com- 
prehension that art has made progress since 
the year 1900—the year when the ‘acade- 
mies’, stunned by the brilliant ‘Impression- 
ism’ of Claude Monet, became numb and 
decided to call it a day—the year when the 
‘critics’, like the groundhog, saw their 
shadow in this same brilliant light, and 
‘dug in’. A few bolder beasts like Roger 
Fry and Clive Bell ventured forth and 
sought to ride the storm. 

“John Singer Sargent for many years 
until his recent death was the pride of aca- 
demic London. He was one of the good 
things that come in threes—one of three 
Americans the British art world curiously 
has worshiped—Benjamin West, Whistler 
and Sargent. When he died, the London 
newspapers were even more lavish in their 
Praise of a ‘great master’ than the papers of 
his native America. 

“Roger Fry found his a dissenting voice. 
He confessed a ‘long misunderstanding with 
his fellow critics’ dating from the early 
years of this century: 

“‘T see that one of my fellow critics says 
that Sargent has ascended Parnassus so high 





Chicago Schools Obtain Prize Painting 





“Friendly Enemies,” by William S. Schwartz. 


A prize painting at the annual exhibition 
by Chicago artists at the Art Institute has 
been acquired for the Chicago public schools 


collection by the “Commission for the En- | 
It is “Friendly | 


couragement of Local Art.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Enemies,” by William S. Schwartz, which 
won the Marshall Fuller Holmes prize for 
color and composition. As can be seen from 
the reproduction, its composition is most 
unusual and striking. 





that all can see him. I think he has got 
wrong in his topography. It is not Par- 
nassus that Sargent has climbed, but another 
mountain that frequently gets confused with 
it when viewed at a distance. This moun- 
tain has not yet been named. It is very 
high and has the advantage of never being 
lost in clouds as Parnassus frequently is. 
A number of very celebrated artists sit 
there, and Sargent takes his place on it, 
how far below Sir Thomas Lawrence time 
alone will decide.’ 

“Sargent’s immense reputation in English 
and American social circles during a period 
of forty years—years of ‘untiring industry 
and unfailing competence’, arouses the ad- 
miration of Mr. Fry: ‘Wonderful indeed, 
but most wonderful that this wonderful per- 
formance should ever have been confused 
with that of an artist. That Sargent was 
taken for an artist will perhaps seem incred- 
ible to the rising generation——’ 

“There is a tragic side: 

“‘«Sargent’s reputation was such that he 
found himself more than once entrusted 
with those large schemes of mural decora- 
tion which have tempted the ambition of 
most great painters throughout the ages— 
schemes which, since they are generally in 
the hands of public bodies, are hardly ever 
allotted to those whose gifts might promise 
a successful issue. Anyhow, commissions 
such as it was the desperate and vain dream 
of a Degas and a Seurat to obtain were 
handed over without a tremor to Sargent. 
Perhaps no considerable painter was ever less 
gifted by nature for such an undertaking. 
What is strange is that this well-read and 
cultured man should have produced designs 
so wanting in decorative coherence, filled 
with such common and inexpressive figures, 
and inspired with such journalistic pedantry 





as is revealed in the sketch for the Boston 
decorations.’ 

“Mr. Fry is precise in summing up the 
painter’s shortcomings: 

“Sargent had neither the psychological 
nor the distinctively artistic vision—he had, 
one might say, no visual passion at all, 
scarcely any visual predilections—he had 
rather the undifferentiated eye of the ordi- 
nary man trained to its finest acuteness for 
observation, and supplied with the most per- 
fectly obedient and skillful hand to do its 
bidding. 

“‘But his values are never esthetic val- 
ues; they are the values of social and every- 
day life. 

“‘Naturally, such a vision would never 
force a man to discover the means by which 
to record its experiences, and here comes 
in the connection between applied and pure 
art. For, just as the man of applied science, 
having no particular passion for truth, ap- 
plies the results, discovered by those who 
have, to some ulterior social end, so Sar- 
gent knew how to use for his purposes the 
discoveries of pure art. 

“And he was not only very skillful in 
seeing what could be of service, but very 
fortunate in what to lay his hand. For the 
dominant influence when he was a student 
in Paris was Manet.’” 





Challenge 


Why should my life 
Be beaten 

Like brass, 

Or shaped 

Like enamel, 

Into a small 
Conventional design? 


—Le Baron Cooke, in “The Survey.” 
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The Public 


Models of “The Pioneer Woman,’ sub- 
mitted in contest by twelve American sculp- 
tors who received honorariums of $10,000 
each, are to be sent on a tour of America, 
and a “winner” is to be chosen by the votes 
of the people. The balloting began at the 
Reinhardt Galleries, New York; it will 
next be taken up at the Boston Art Club 
(March 24-April 9), and then, city by city, 
it will proceed through the country. 

Mr. Ernest W. Marland, oil magnaic, 
who at a cost of $350,000 is to erect one of 
the statues on the Cherokee strip in Okla- 
homa, will select the actual winner him- 
self. If he is well advised he will ignore 
the “popular” choice, for unless he dozs, 
instead of a monument to “The Pioneer 
Woman,” he will create a monument to 
American bad taste. For most certainly the 
public will pick the worst, or very nearly 
the worst, model—one of the sweet and 
sentimental works or else one that was con- 
ceived after a moving picture formula. 

Among the models are two that would 
be immortal. They will have no chance. 

Would Mr. Marland trust the public’s 
taste in the selection of a masterdiece of 
music, or drama, or poetry? What chance 
does he think Liszt would have with Franz 
Lehar, or Debussy with Irving Berlin? 

Selecting statues by contest is hard cnough 
at best, but Mr. Marland’s idca would fare 
better with a jury composed of the pro- 
fessors of art in American universities, the 
directors of American museums, or the 
leading art critics. At least he would get 
something superior to the dead level of 
American tasie in art. 


At Half Price 


Reader, after you have finished perusing 
the news columns of this number of THE 
Art Dicest, won't you turn to page 9 and 
read again the announcement headed “A 
Certificate of Honor in the Service of 
Art”? And, if you can afford it, won’t you 
send in immediately your five-year renewal, 
whereby you not only obtain the periodical 














An “Impression” 





“Self-Portrait,” by Monet. 


Tue Art Dicest takes pleasure in pre- 
senting this “artist’s document” to its read- 
ers. Claude Monet gave it to his bosom 
friend, Georges Clemenceau, during one of 
the “tiger’s” visits to Giverny, and now that 
the master is gone, Clemenceau has given it 
to the French nation. For all time this 
“impression” of himself by the founder of 
Impressionism will be one of the treasures 
of the Louvre. 





at half price for that period, but help to 
provide the capital for a vigorous campaign 
for more subscribers? 





Fascist Art Control 


Fascismo is about to take charge of 
Italian art and letters. The Mussolini gov- 
ernment has announced plans for the new 
Italian Academy, whose powers will make 
academies in other countries look feeble, 
indeed. The Associated Press dispatch on 
the subject was written in the “news” vein, 
but from it these evident facts are culled: 

The Italian Academy will suppress Bo- 
hemianism and extinguish Italy’s “Green- 
wich Villages,” after first trying to enlist 
the Bohemians in the movement to enrich 
the national cultural life. The Academy 
will be vigorous, young men being preferred 
in its membership. It will act as a “min- 
istry of national culture,” its authority being 
as supreme in the cultural field as is that 
of “the Grand Fascist Council” in the po- 
litical. Mussolini himself may preside. 

The Academy will curb all forms of pri- 
vate patronage of the arts. It will check 
the wholesale erection of monuments and 
statues throughout Italy, which has become 
a plague ; and it is expected to remove many 
of these statues. Every foreign cultural 
influence will be combatted, the principal 
ones being the American “movies,” German 
architecture, and French literary modes. 





Fewer at Boston Museum 
The annual report discloses that the vis- 
itors to the Boston Museum numbered 
417,008 in 1926, as compared with 496,883 
in 1925, when the Sargent memorial exhi- 
bition was held. 
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Two Viewpoints 


The struggle between modernism, which 
tends to abstractions of color and form, and 
pictorialism, understood by every man, rends 
the soul of the sincere critic. 

An exhibition by seven modernists— 
Charles Coiner, Vaughan Flannery, Earle 
Horter, Robert Riggs, Ross Shattuck and 
Roy Epreter—at the Arts Club of Phila- 
delphia, caused Dorothy Grafly in the Pub- 
lic Ledger to write half a page. THE Arr 
DicEst is going to make two excerpts. 

The first is this: 

“The man who ‘knows something about 
art’ may appreciate keenly the intricacies 
of the ‘isms’ and the ‘ists’. That they leave 
the layman cold and that, in many instances, 
they even serve to alienate his affections 
from art may almost certainly be assumed. 
It is not the best psychology to reduce a 
man to such groveling humility that his con- 
sciousness of his own ignorance puts his 
mind on edge and creates a veritable insu- 
lation against knowledge. When a man is 
made painfully conscious of his shortcom- 
ings in art appreciation he is very apt to 
flee art exhibitions as if they were the 
plague. He does not wish to be hurt; it is 
not a pleasant sensation. 

“The dealer is fully aware of this bit of 
human psychology. If he has a prospective 
buyer he doesn’t say to him, ‘You’re an 
ignoramus, but in my superior state of 
knowledge I am willing to help you.’ 

“Instead, he is very apt to lead the poten- 
tial art collector gently by the hand to a 
carefully prepared sanctum, and_ there, 
seated on soft cushions, the man’s eye is 
directed to a single picture, staged to per- 
fection with all the glamour of lighting 
devices. The dealer does not force the 
individual’s appreciation. He gives the in- 
cipient connoisseur what he wants in the art 
line, even though it may be far below the 
dealer’s own esthetic standards in the choice 
of a work of art. 

“That man comes back for more, and 
gradually, as he develops through contact 
an appreciation for art, he casts out of his 
own accord the works that constituted the 
nucleus for his collection, and he acquires 
in their places pictures which, at the start, 
he would have put aside.” 

Here is the second excerpt: 

“There is a swiftness of motion, a panor- 
amic view of living, an emotional intensity 
in the twentieth century that calls for ex- 
pression. The artist feels within himself 
new impulses. He is the sensitive gauge 
of the world’s emotion. The mere repro- 
duction or even the interpretation of actu- 
alities is unsatisfying. It is a world of tre- 
mendous forces—of mysterious abstractions 
—of efficiency and pattern. There is pat- 
tern in everything; movement in everything; 
movement expressed in color as the basis 
of light. 

“The force of the art revolt reaches fever 
heat. The urge to express is greater than 
man‘s conception of what he desires to 
express. It bursts in the ‘isms’ and the ‘ists’ 
and subsides in modernity. : 

“And the more one realizes the charm 
that may be found in abstract art the more 
one understands that in its last analysis this 
type of art must cast aside all semblance of 
reality. Then and then only can it be 
wholly successful. Any one who 
appreciates the technique of music can ap- 
preciate this similar technique in modern 
creative art.” 
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No Brains P 


In the leading article in the March num- 
ber of The American Mercury, Thomas 
Craven most viciously attacks both painters 
and art critics. The article is headed “Have 
Painters Minds?” and the writer proceeds 
to prove to his own satisfaction, and in lan- 
guage intended to stir vast admiration for 
its trenchant qualities, that neither painters 
nor critics have any brains whatsoever, and 
that the former are even worse off than 
that. 

“The modern painter,” he concludes, after 
3,000 words of invective, “is an inferior 
being. He is dumb and dull and conceited, 
an anti-social coward who dwells in miser- 
able cock lofts, and runs frantically to his 
dealer and back again, bleating like a sheep 
about his soul, his poverty, and his unappre- 
ciated genius. Of all the workers 
in the arts he is the least alive—no man of 
brains and education could possibly waste 
his life in performances which are not only 
paltry and mechanical, but also totally di- 
vorced from current affairs. . . . 

“Intellectually, our most celebrated paint- 
ers—not the contemptible smaller fry, but 
those periodically acclaimed as ‘modern 
masters’—are much lower in the scale than 
such writers as Harold Bell Wright, James 
Oliver Curwood, Stratton Porter, and Mar- 
garet Pedler. The painter, dolt that 
he is, either does not read or does not un- 
derstand, but he is duly impressed by the 
patronage; the public is indifferent or be- 
fuddled, and the meaning of art is as deeply 
buried as ever. This condition cannot last.” 

Here are some excerpts from Mr. Cra- 
ven’s compliments to the critics: 

“Writers on art are the toughest nuts in 
the literary basket. They seem to be in- 
capable of lucidity and common sense; as a 
rule they know little of the actual problems 
of painting, and the best they can do is to 
deceive a public that knows less. At the 
one extreme we have mystics like Hegel, 
whose opaque philosophies, however re- 
markable they may be in the realm of ab- 
stract thinking, have no relation to observ- 
able phenomena and no validity in practical 
life; at the other we have the modern psy- 
chologists, equally inhuman in their ap- 
proach, and for the most part mountebanks 
and opportunists. 

“To the second group a work of art is 
‘an organization of forms,’ an assemblage 
of geometrical shapes independent of repre- 
sentative values and all the basic human at- 
tributes which connect the painter, if he is 
really alive, with the rest of mankind. 
Writers of this sort presuppose that psy- 
chology is a stable and exact science. Ac- 
cording to their theories, certain combina- 
tions of forms inevitably evoke pleasurable 
emotional states. These curious trances are 
duly labeled, measured, and described in 
pseudo-scientific terminology, and while it 
is true that only a few hedonic rhapsodists 
are permitted the luxury of pure aesthetic 
appreciation, logically all who look at pic- 
tures should be stimulated in precisely the 
same manner, 

“Thus Cézanne, the father of modern art, 
is a great man and entitled to a spacious 
niche in the history of human achievement 
because ‘he was able to integrate in reces- 
sive space, by means of juxtaposed planes 
and a knowledge of the exigencies of tri- 
dimensional design, solid units of form the 





Paris to Have a Great La Tour Exhibition 


One of the most important events of the 
next season in Paris will be the exhibition 
of pastels by La Tour. It is well known 
that this great master, the best portrait 
painter of the XVIIth century, was born 
at St. Quentin. The museum in that city 
was world famous for its collection of pas- 
tels by La Tour, still more complete than 
the magnificent assemblage at the Louvre. 
When the war broke out the pastels were 
removed to a less dangerous district, a wise 
provision, for the museum was, later on, 
destroyed. The object of this exhibition is 
to collect money for its reconstruction. 

At the instigation of a great collector, M. 
David-Weill, the “Société des Amis du 
Musée de La Tour a St. Quentin” has been 
formed and already numbers in its member- 
ship fifty well known art patrons. The 
committee has decided that the exhibition 
will be held from May 23 to June 26 at the 
Galerie Jean Charpentier, located at 76 Fau- 
bourg St. Honoré. French museums as 
well as foreign and French collectors will 
lend some of their treasures. It is hoped 
that America, where some of the most 
beautiful La Tours now are, will contribute 
to the success of the exhibition. 

The La Tour portrait herewith repro- 
duced will be a feature of the exhibition, 
because it is to La Tour what the Mona 
Lisa is to Leonardo. A French newspaper 
recently referred to it in these words: 
“Voict peut-étre le chef-d’oeuvre entre les 
chef-d’oeuvres de La Tour: le spirituel 
portrait de la spirituelle Fel.” 

















% 


“Mile. Fel,’ by La Tour. The artist’s 


master work. 


Word comes from Geneva that the mu- 
seum of that city has just acquired for a 
price equal to $4,000 a hitherto unknown 
portrait by La Tour, which places that in- 
stitution in third rank as a possessor of the 
master’s work, it now having six. The 
acquisition is a portrait in black and brown 
of the Abbe Huber, which has always been 
in the Huber family. It was found by 
chance by M. Louis Gielly, the curator of 
the museum. 





harmonious totality of which induces in the 
beholder a profound feeling of plastic 
power.’ 

“Now, I ask any man of sense, is that 
art? Suppose, for instance, that literary 
criticism were allowed such imbecilities of 
expression? Then Dr. Brandes, to attain 
the eminence he deservedly enjoys, would 
only have to assert that Shakespeare is im- 
mortal because ‘he was endowed with 4 
gigantic creative faculty which enabled him, 
by disregarding the tyrannies of established 
syntactical procedure, by extraordinary 
command over structural iambics, by ellip- 
tical interpolations, sequential anacolu- 
thons, and feminine endings, to compose a 
world of rhythmical forms into which the 
reader cannot enter without experiencing a 
unique feeling of plastic ecstasy.’ ” 

After extolling Tolstoy as his ideal of a 
critic, Mr. Craven then passes to the news- 
paper writers: 

“Of the journalistic scribes little need be 
said. I doubt if anyone reads them except, 
perhaps, a few jealous painters avid of the 
stale crumbs of publicity; certainly they 
are without influence. Their lot is pathetic: 
to review weekly the moribund wares of 
half a hundred fashionable charnal-houses 
not only in a mock-critical vein, but in the 
capacity of news-gatherer, is a job beyond 
the powers of the critic of letters.” 

Mr. Craven devotes one whole chapter to 
an analysis of the various branches of paint- 
ing, including nudes, portraiture, landscape, 
still-life and the mural. Those painters 
who, searching themselves, feel that they 
need castigation, should obtain a copy of 
The American Mercury. 





J. F. Braun’s Pennells 


Once more there is a great exhibition of 
the works of the late Joseph Pennell. This 
time the etcher is honored by the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, in New 
York, which is showine, until April 1, 400 
works lent by John F. Braun, of Philadel- 
phia, from his private collection, which, 
without doubt, is the largest assemblage of 
Pennell’s work in the world. 

The etchings are arranged in groups, 
chronologically, according to the Herald 
Tribune, the first being the Italian series 
made between 1883 and 1910. In this group 
are such subjects as “Old and New Rome,” 
“The Byzantine House, Venice,” and “St. 
Peter’s from the Pincian,” and others un- 
familiar. In the French group, dated 1883 
to 1914, are “The Flower Market and But- 
ter Tower, Rouen,” “The Gros Horloge, 
Rouen,” and “Amiens from the Old Town.” 

The larger London group follows, with 
fine impressions of “Charing Cross,” “Lion 
Brewery,” “Mist on the Thames,” in aqua- 
tint; “Cheney Walk,” “London Bridge,” 
“Music Shop, Strand,” “Whisky and Tea,” 
“Wren’s City” and “The Great Stack, Shef- 
field,” in mezzotint and etching. The group 
dates from 1894. 

Dating from 1912 are impressions in the 
San Francisco group, which includes “Rus- 
sian Hill” and “Barbary Coast,” followed 
by New York etchings done between 1904 
and 1926, such as “Sunset, Williamsburg 
Bridge,” “Palisades and Palaces,” “New 
York from Brooklyn Bridge.” There are 
thirteen Panama Canal etchings done in 
1912. 
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A Misnomer?P 


Critics all over the country seem to be on 
the war path. Charles Bein, of the New 
Orleans Morning Tribune, starts his review 
of that city’s annual by quoting from the 
catalogue: “This is the twenty-sixth an- 
nual exhibition of works of art held by the 
Art Association of New Orleans.” Then 
he says: 

“The foregoing is taken from the ‘Fore- 
word’ in the catalogue of the present exhi- 
bition at the Isaac Delgado Museum of Art. 
The compiler of the catalogue was over- 
sanguine. Works of art? Let us say, 
rather, pictures executed in oil or water 
color, drawings and etchings, sculpture and 
crafts. This would be more explicit and 
more nearly descriptive of the display. 
Such a conservative organization as the Art 
Association, whose meritorious aim is to 
foster an appreciation of art and thereby 
aid artists, should beware of misleading 
the public by indiscriminately applying the 
term ‘works of art’ to this exhibition. 

“The show is an unusually large one— 
unnecessarily so. The jury seems to have 
been under the impression that the law ap- 
plies to pictures in the same way that it 
does to men; there are so many bad ones 
hung. There are a few good things in this 
show, but there is so much that is poor!” 





Sir Joseph’s Contest 


Posters designed in competition by name- 
less artists to advertise the British Empire 
scheme for the benefit of lesser-known 
artists, initiated by Sir Joseph Duveen after 
he was criticized for paying $388,500 for 
“Pinkie,” were shown at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum in “great variety”, accord- 
ing to the London Times, which says it was 
“rather a poor show.” The reason given is 
“because poster designing is a highly spe- 
cialized form of art which requires not only 
aptness in illustration, but a severe discip- 
line in the management of form and colour 
for their direct appeal. It is very rarely 
that a good poster is designed without spe- 
cial training, and few of the examples in 
this exhibition suggest previous experience. 
The result is by no means to be regretted, 
for the sooner the notion is exploded that a 
poster is something which can be knocked 
off by any painter of pictures, in an odd 
moment, in a corner of the studio, the bet- 
ter for.posters and for art in general.” 

The Times also blames the slogan, “Sup- 
port British Artists,” for the poor work of 
the contestants. It caused them to go ram- 
pant after lions and bulldogs. But there 
was one humorist, who portrayed a crouch- 
ing, not ungenial, maniac with the legend: 

“Put a penny in the slot and the artist 
will work.” 





Washington Independents 


By the time this edition of Tue Art 
Dicest reaches its readers, Washington will 
be flocking to see its first exhibition by the 
Independents. It is being held at the Carle- 
ton Hotel and will last through March. 
Washington artists, of course, predominate, 
but exhibits have been sent by painters and 
sculptors from many other ~laces. 

The Independent show at the capital was 
conceived by Dorothy Vedder, and she was 
assisted, according to the Post, by a number 
of Washington artists, including Peppino 
Mangravite, Burtis Baker, Cameron Burn- 





side, Eben Comins, Lucille Hitt, Felix 
Mahony and Edgar Nye. The sponsors 
include Senator and Mrs. William H. 


Borah, Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Phillips, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ira Bennett, Mr. and Mrs. Ber- 
nard Jones, Mrs. Junius Kahn, Melvin 
Sharpe and S. J. Venable. 





Mr. Duncan’s Sincerity 


According to Junius Cravens, critic of the 
Argonaut, the first exhibition of Charles 
Stafford Duncan, held at the Galerie Beaux 
Arts, was “one of the finest and most in- 
triguing one-man shows that San Francisco 
has even seen.” 

“He interprets his ideas,” says Mr. Cra- 
vens, “with simple, direct methods, free of 
ulterior or extraneous consideration. There 
is never an affectation or an insincerity. He 
paints as only the true artist can—to please 
himself. Essentially decorative in feeling, 
though not necessarily so in intention, his 
composition is consistently rhythmic and 
complete in its design. He has a fine sense 
of color value, which, at times, includes a 
dramatic note, but never superficially or at 
the expense of the whole. 

“No one who is interested in art, as art, 
can afford to miss this exhibition. But as 
most of his subjects include nude figures 
we feel it is our duty to warn inhibited, sex- 
starved ladies from outlying districts not to 
venture across the bay during the course of 
the exhibition. Morbid curiosity might lure 
them inte the Duncan exhibition and no 
gcod could come of that.” 

The last is a reference to the Oakland 
mess, as told in the last number of THE 
Art DicEst. 





“Know Cincinnati Art” 


“Know Cincinnati” week in that city 
brought out a generous recognition of the 
arts as part of the community’s life, ac- 
cording to Mary L. Alexander in the En- 
quirer. The Cincinnati Art Club took 
charge of the window displays, and the 
windows of the Traxel Galleries and the 
Closson Company especially were utilized. 

The artists showing were William P. Mc- 
Donald, of the Rookwood Pottery; Martin 
Retig, Cincinnati’s well known flower 
painter ; Richard Busebaum, of the Valley of 
the Moon; Dr. Martin Fischer, of the Cin- 
cinnati Medical College; William Wiessler, 
of the Cincinnati Art Academy; Paul Ash- 
brook, of the Ohio Mechanics Institute; 
John Rettig, famous for his Dutch genre, 
and the great master, Duveneck, who was 
represented by a portrait of his brother 
Charles; John Weis, H. H. Wessel, Frank 
Myers, of the faculty of the Cincinnati Art 
Academy; John Dee Wareham, of the 
Rookwood Pottery; Reginald Grooms, of 
the Cincinnati University; Jacob Kunz and 
George Debereinder. 





Color in Architecture 


More than 150,000 persons attended the 
Architectural and Allied Arts Exposition 
in New York. The papers devoted much 
space to the “color in architecture” dis- 
plays, and the Herald Tribune said that of- 
ficials of the exposition expressed pleasure 
over the interest shown in this feature and 
the support promised for experiments. 

From this statement it may be inferred 
that some of the financiers of real estate 
have become interested. 











Clivette 


Clivette, who “arrived” at the age of 79 
with his exhibition at the New Gallery, 
New York, has published a six-page yellow 
leafict in which he attacks almost every- 
thing in the realm of art. Nine-tenths of it 
cannot be quoted by Tue Art DiceEst out 
of respect for the susceptibilities of its 
readers. Even the title must not be named, 

Clivette was announced in the New Gal- 
lery’s yellow broadside as a former show- 
man, magician, cattle rustler, horse thief 
and Baron Munchausen. To astonish is a 
passion with him. Whether he takes his 
yellow leaflet seriously, who can tell? Fol- 
lowing are a few extracts from some of its 
mildest pronouncements : 

“Not one thing in the world that is of 
any use or worth doing can be taught! In- 
spiration is everything.” 

“Art is individual expression. Two men 
have never yet, and never will, produce a 
piece of art. What ‘they’ produce is a prod- 
uct—not art.” 

“The big names in American art, with the 
exception of a couple of illustrators or so, 
are simply buckeye painters.” 

“Raphael used concubines for models and 
turned them into saints to please the popu- 
lace. He had dozens of assistants stencil- 
ing them on the domes of cathedrals, and 
after four centuries of smoke, dust and dirt, 
they look ‘mellow’ and beautiful, because 
they are all but obliterated.” 

“There is no finish to Eternity. Anything 
that looks finished is a commercial stunt 
for the foolish.” 

“Technically the Old Dutch were great as 
painters—they could all lay paint. In taste 
they were sadly lacking—they lacked imag- 
ination.” 

“Take a slant at the big museums of this 
country and notice the hanging, to say noth- 
ing of the framing of the ‘masterpieces.’ 
The frames are turned out by the mile— 
poured into mechanical moulds and made to 
fit landscape, portrait and marine. Fitness 
to the subject is never considered.” 

“The unknowing public drag their pinched 
feet along the cork and cobble floors of 
badly hung galleries and look pained, bored 
and stupid.” 

“There is a spirit in color. 
spirit in light and shade. There is a spirit 
in space. Light permeates the atmosphere, 
striking objects. Atmosphere is one thing 
—light is another. Strike a balance through- 
out the series—and spirituality is the result. 
Those that are spiritually gifted will detect 
the spirit.” 

The above are the mildest portions of the 
tract. It attacks Judaism, Christianity, 
capitalism, the old masters, the critics, aca- 
demicians, and art itself, for it says, “A 
good satirist could write the history of art 
in one word—‘rot’.” All of this in language 
that is vituperative. 

“This broadside,’ comments Francis J. 
Zeigler in the Philadelphia Record, “may be 
a hoax, or possibly the product of a diseased 
mind. If written by Merton Clivette, it is 
hard to understand, because Clivette, after 
years of obscurity, is enjoying artistic fame 
and monetary success in New York at the 
present writing. If this jeremiad is his, 
one can only conclude that he has an odd 
way of reacting toward prosperity.” 


There is a 
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The Years 





Self-Portrait (1913), by Otto Dix. 


What a difference do the passing years 
bring! There is the case of Otto Dix, 
implacable German realist, whose horrible 
pictures of the war sent the cold shivers up 
and down the spine of the world. In the 


year 1913 he painted a portrait of himself, 
reproduced herewith, and anyone looking 
at it can see that the artist was a man who 
would not hesitate to lay bare the most 
hideous phases of the great conflict. But 
last year he painted himself again, as shown 
in the reproduction at the right, and this 
time we have the artist who could portray 
merely social poignancies. He now appears 
as a trenchant but not too terrible social 
vivisectionist. 

The Kestner Society of Hanover recently 





arranged an exhibition of Dix’s work. He 
is recognized as Germany’s leading Expres- 
sionist artist. “Intrepid frankness, which 
tries to bring his art into the formula of 
the strongest realism,” says the Hanno- 
versche Kurier, “is even today remarkable 
in this artist. In thinking of Otto Dix one 
involuntary sees his horrible pictures of the 
war in its most appalling phases, for in- 
stance the pictures of the trench and the 
map with his war etchings. But the later 
Dix, the Dix of today, has freed himself of 
these chaotic objectivities. 


total composition. 





His style has | 
become finer and goes into the smallest de- | 
tails without prejudicing the effect of the | 
This return to a mas- | 
terly handled reality, which closely reminds ! 


Have Toned Down Germany’s Terrible War Artist 





Self-Portrait (1926), by Otta Dix. 


one of the Dutch realists, is the most out- 
standing factor of the present exhibition.” 





“Patient Merit” 


If you were a poor multi-millionaire 
whose hobby was art, and if you had proved 
your connoisseurship by giving the museum 
of your home city a marvelous collection of 
twenty-two masterpieces by your country’s 
most famous painter, which you had selected 
yourself; and if you had taken up painting 
in your spare hours and grown to love it, 
but was undecided as to whether you were 
a real artist or not; and if, under an assumed 
name, you had entered a picture in a big 
exhibition, and anxiously waited to see if it 
were accepted by the art loving public, and 
if, after waiting and waiting and waiting, 
you had dropped around at the museum one 
day and found a nice check made out to 
your assumed name, wouldn’t it be—in the 
language of the New York Herald Tribune's 
cartoonist—a “grand and glorious feeling”? 

This is how the Associated Press told the 
Story: 

The mystery of a flashing landscape 
called “And Then It Rained” has been solved 
by the Art Institute of Chicago. And the 
story was added to the many tales of human 
interest which creep up from time to time 
in the vaulted halls of the building. 

Karl Ruble, the records show, painted 
“And Then It Rained.” He submitted the 
canvas to the jury selecting the annual ex- 
hibition of Chicago artists. Eleven hundred 
canvases were offered and the jury selected 
269. “And Then It Rained” was among the 
favored few. 

A woman’s club chose “And Then It 
Rained” for purchase. ‘The painting brought 
$400. But Karl Ruble, certainly a strug- 
gling artist to whom $400 would look mighty 
good, could not be found. The address he 
had given was fictitious, so the Art Institute 
was left with a $400 check and an annoying 
mystery. 

Edward B. Butler, Chicago millionaire 


“T believe you had a canvas here,” he said 
to the custodian, “called ‘And Then It 
Rained.’ Karl Ruble painted it.” 

“Yes,” replied the attendant, excitedly. 
“We are looking for Mr. Ruble. We have 
$400 for him. Perhaps you know him.” 

“T am Karl Ruble,” said Mr. Butler. 

He explained that he had wanted to do 
something “on his own.” He wanted “And 
Then It Rained” to stand on its own merits 

Mr. Butler has followed painting as an 
avocation for years. His specialty is land- 
scape work, and he goes to California and 
the Berkshire hills for subjects. 

He presented the Art Institute with the 
George Inness collection of twenty-two 
paintings, said to be the finest collection in 
America of the works of the great land- 
scape artist. Several canvases of the 
twenty-two are conservatively valued at 
$25,00 each. 





Colur Scheme for Trolleys 


Word comes to the Christian Science 
Monitor from Kansas City that R. A. Hol- 
land, director of the Art Institute there, 
and his colleagues on the Municipal Art 
Commission have, on invitation, worked out 
a color scheme for the trolley cars and 
buses that possesses “a high degree of visi- 
bility and is cheerful and artistic.” 

In a combination of orange, maroon and 
light tan, orange will be the most promi- 
nent, being the body color. Windows and 
doors are to be trimmed in tan, while a 





maroon stripe around the cars will “tie 
together” the other colors. 
Abdy for California Museum 
Mr. Albert Bender has added to the 


Albert Bender Collection in the California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor, in San 
Francisco, Rowena Meeks Abdy’s large 





and a trustee of the institute, came to see 
the Chicago artists’ paintings. 





water color, “The R. L. Stevenson House, 
Monterey.” 








Mater Dolorosa 


The question of who painted the “Mater 
Dolorosa” which has been newly acquired 
by the Musée Jacquemart-André in Paris 
and which was reproduced in Tue Art D1- 
GEST of January 15 is exciting considerable 
interest in French art circles. In a feuille- 
ton of the des Debats, M. Paul 
Fierens reiterates his earlier opinion that 
the painter was Roger van der Weyden and 
then discusses two other suppositions: one 
held by M. Louis Demonts to the effect that 
the picture is the work of Enguerrand 
Charenton, a 15th century artist of Avig- 
non, and the other by M. Edouard Michel, 
who believes that the painting was done in 
the valley of the Rhone “by a painter in- 
fluenced by Flemish productions and work- 


Journal 


ing between 1460 and 1490.” 

In some of the discussion reference has 
been made to the Ville- 
Fierens 


Pieta of 
neuve—itself still unassigned. M. 


Tamous 


says that his first thought was to compare 
that with the newly debatable picture, but 
“no more today than before do we see the 
slightest relationship between the emaciated 
Virgin of Villeneuve, the linear style of 
the great composition, its astonishing tech- 
nique, so vigorous, so ‘modern,’ and the 
‘Mater Dolorosa,’ of which the face is more 
classic, the pathos more intimate, the mod- 
elling more minute.” 

One fact which M. Demonts brings out ‘s 
that the “Mater Dolorosa” is painted on a 
panel of white wood, suggesting a southern 
origin, as the Flemish artists usually painted 
on oak. But M. Fierens continues to believe 
that the technique is decisively Flemish and 
that the panel of the Musée Jacquemart- 
André differs too radically from works of 
the Avignon school to belong to Charonton. 
And there the matter rests. 
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Philadelphia Acquires a Gothic Treasure 


“Scene of Courtly Life.” 


The tapestry above depicted, a “Scene of 
Courtly Life,” is one of the new acquisi- 
tions of the Pennsylvania Museum, and is a 
feature of the comprehensive tapestry ex- 
hibition now being held there. This Gothic 
treasure was woven in Touraine, about the 
year 1490, and until lately was part of the 
Kaubach Collection in Vienna. It is of the 
same series as the set of six tapestries in 
the Cluny Museum in Paris. 

Against a dark blue ground scattered with 
flowering plants stands a lady of the moyen 
age wearing a brocaded velvet-ermine-lined 
cloak that reveals only the upper portion of 





French Tapestry (1490). 


her costume. A bird, perhaps a_ falcon, 
perches upon her left hand, and turns an 
inquiring eye toward the lord nearby who 
lightly touches the strings of his harp. 
Overhead another bird flutters amongst the 
fruit-laden branches of a tree. Pleasing in 
colour and poetic in theme, this tapestry 
must be counted as a possession of first im- 
portance on account of its early date, high 
quality and present splendid condition. 

The exhibition, which covers tapestry 
weaving from the Gothic period through 
the Renaissance to the time of Burne-Jones 
and William Morris, will be open until 
April 1. 





New Galleries for Chicago 

The O’Brien Art Galleries in Chicago will 
move into a new home on May 1 at 673 
North Michigan avenue, and the quarters 
are described by the Post as being the finest 
in Chicago. They are in a remodeled build- 
ing which recently was awarded a gold 
medal. There wiil be a print room 75 feet 
long and this, through an arch, will open 
into a series of five art galleries—a main 
gallery with an 18-foot ceiling flanked on 





either side by two main-floor and two mez- 
zanine exhibition rooms. 





Martinez Coming with Show 

Alfredo Ramos Martinez, Mexican 
painter, exhibited in Madrid a group of 
drawings and oil paintings by artists of the 
schools he established to foster the artistic 
tastes of Mexican children. He then took 
his exhibition to Paris and Berlin, and will 
soon visit New York with it. 








The Critic’s Trials 


“*There are two kinds of criticism: 


one 
good, the other bad,’ remarked a famous 


painter. 
doesn’t.’ 


‘One likes my work, the other 
It is perhaps natural for the over- 
sensitive worker in the arts to become en- 
raged at any slight word or phrase that in 
the moment is regarded as too uncompli- 
mentary,” writes Harley Perkins in the Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

“We'll get him fired if he doesn’t write 
the way we want him to,’ is the oft repeated 
retaliatory remark. There may be secret 
meetings, planning of a vendetta. There 
have been famous cases where such move- 
ments have operated like boomerangs, at the 
expense and discredit of the instigators. 

“The sophisticated editor of a well-known 
publication on the arts, who is succeeding 
financially where others have . failed, says: 
‘We have on hand at all times three foris 
of criticism, which with slight variation we 
use for all occasions—each is complimen- 
tary.’ There are two French publications 
which are successful financially, reprinting 
laudatory reviews written and paid for by 
the reviewed. It caters to an American 
clientele. Is it small wonder that art criti- 
cism in this country is at low ebb? 

“The saying that every knock is a boost 
is often proved true and while a polite 
summary of a show may answer for the 
occasion it really does nothing for the artist, 
neither stirring him to added achievement 
nor acting as a tocsin to make his friends 
rally to his support, as so often an adverse 
criticism operating upon the perversity of 
human nature has actually done. 

“It can be conceived that critics have 
their difficulties, especially if connected with 
a newspaper and the job calls for the stiff 
routine of daily appearance throughout the 
year. The writer will in that case probably 
be very content to regard himself in the 
light of mere reviewer, hoping in more for- 
tunate moments to attain to the holy realm 
of true criticism. 

“In the meantime he will go on fearlessly, 
undaunted in the face of passing storm. 
Possibly he may even quote a saying by 
Lincoln, who saw beyond the immediacy of 
a moment. ‘If I were to try to read, much 
less answer, all the attacks made on me, 
this shop might as well be closed for any 
other business. I do the best I know how— 
the best I can; and I mean to keep on doing 
so until the end. If the end brings me out 
all right, what is said against me won't 
amount to anything. If the end brings me 
out wrong, ten angels swearing I was right 
would make no difference.’” 





The Artist Got Angry 

George D. Bremmer, a young Baltimore 
artist, has sued the Publicity Engravers, 
Inc., because of changes which he alleges 
were made in a portrait of a fisherman he 
left in their custody. He says some “white 
cotton whiskers” were added and a pipe 
stuck in the fisherman’s mouth. The pic- 
ture had been exhibited at the All-Baltimore 
show at the Art Museum. 





Lincoln Statue for Oregon 
A bronze statue of Abraham Lincoln by 
George Fite Waters has been cast near 
Paris and will be sent to Portland, Ore., 
where it will be erected as the gift of Dr. 
Henry Waldo Coe. 
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The Editor of THe Art Dicest desires to marshal those who believe in its ideals and its mission, and 
can afford to join in its work, into two classes, as follows: 


I.—LIFE PATRONS, who send $25.00 to subscribe (or renew their sub- 
scriptions) FOR LIFE. 


II—SUSTAINING PATRONS, who send $5.00 to subscribe (or re- 
new their subscriptions) FOR FIVE YEARS. 


bongs magazine belongs to its readers. 
It represents their aspirations, and 

their love for the finest things in 
life. It has met with a remarkable in- 
itial success because those who have 
come in contact with it have realized its 
honesty, its ideal, and its value as a 
source of information and inspiration in 
the domain of art. They have recog- 
nized its service to themselves and, above 
all, its potential usefulness in kindling 
and developing the spirit of art among 
the American people. They have under- 
stood the dream of its founder, whose 
vision was a magazine that would do a 
significant service in promoting the aes- 
thetic side of American life. 

The response it has met has proved 
that the time was ripe for the coming 
of Tue Art Dicest. America is now 
ready to make itself culturally worthy 
of the world leadership which economics 
and a world cataclysm have thrust upon 
it. And Tue Art Dicest, free from the 
faintest trace of commercialism (which 
has been the bane of art journalism), 
offers a means whereby the whole art 





world, and all who have the least in- 
terest in art, may be brought together 
into a cohesive whole (each section un- 
derstanding the aims and achievements 
of the other)—an end accomplished by 
setting before the readers without pre- 
judice a compendium of the art news and 
opinion of the world. 

If Tue Art Dicest were doctrinaire 
or technical, it could not accomplish its 
mission. Instead, it seeks simply to be 
informative, arresting and inspiring—to 
appeal, at the same time, to the most 
sophisticated art lover and to the person 
who is only beginning to notice art and 
whose mild interest may be developed 
into enthusiasm and love. 

An axe upon a hook does not chop 
wood. Paint in a tube does not sing a 
lyric of beauty. A pen unless it be in a 
human hand cannot write a poem. THE 
Art Dicest, unless it is disseminated to 
the fullest, cannot accomplish its mis- 
sion in developing art appreciation in 
America. 

Now is the time, before the season 
wanes, to disseminate THe Art DicEst. 
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THE ART DIGEST, Hopewell, New Jersey. 
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patron 





and renew my subscription for. 
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In three months it took leadership in 
American art journalism. Only one 
other publication, a monthly, exceeds it 
in circulation. But the vast field of its 
possibilities lies practically untouched. 
You who now read it are, in the main, 
already appreciators of art, or, indeed, 
its creators. There are thousands who 
would subscribe to it who have never 
seen it or heard of it. They should be 
reached, and in the next month, while 
art interest is at its height. ; 

But it costs a great deal of money to 
promote circulation. Sending out letters 
and specimen pages requires capital. 
Tue Art Dicest, because it belongs to 
its readers, asks them unhesitatingly to 
provide the capital required to give the 
magazine a 25,000 circulation in its first 
year. 

In view of the fact that the subscrip- 
tion rate of Tue Art Dicest will soon 
be $2.00 a year, your investment will be 
profitable both to the cause of art and 
to yourself, if you are one of those who 
have found the magazine almost indis- 
pensable. 

If you are a lover of art, the obtain- 
ing of 25,000 subscribers for this mag- 
azine in 1927, and 50,000 before the end 
of 1928, will mean a finer America and 
a happier environment for you. If you 
are an artist, this achievement will mean 
a wider appreciation and demand for 
your work. 

The names of its LIFE PATRONS 
and SUSTAINING PATRONS will be 
printed in THe Art Digest, unless 
otherwise requested. 

Won’t you let your 


prompt? 
Faithfully, 
THE ART DIGEST 


response be 
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Arts and Crafts 


The thirtieth anniversary of America’s 
great Society of Arts and Crafts, which has 
its home in Boston, but whose. membership 
is distributed throughout the nation, is being 
celebrated in that city, where ample space 
has been provided at the Museum of Fine 
Arts. The Bulletin of the society asserts 
its belief that the show is “a true index to 
American handicraft today,” and the art 
critics agree. “In planning this exhibition, ’ 
says the Bulletin, “it was the aim of the 
society to show the true status of handicraft 
in this country. The collection has there- 
fore not been made up of objects intended 
only for exhibition purposes, but rather, cf 
representative craftwork designed to meet 
the requirements of homes, churches and 
public buildings. 

“Never before have we had so good an 
opportunity to see such varied and interest- 
ing displays of metalwork, particularly of 
silver and jewelry, of pottery, porcelain and 
stoneware, of decorated textiles, leather- 
work, bookbindings, weaving, needlework, 
and so on through many crafts. Almost 
without exception the workmanship is of a 
high order, and while the tendency in de- 
sign is toward the conservative, pure repro- 
duction seems a thing of the part. 

“The exhibit of handwrought jewelry 


makes one of the important displays, both’ 


from the standpoint of workmanship and 
originality in design. 

“In domestic silver, there are many en- 
tries and some stimulating departures from 
the Colonial models which have inspired 
much of the American silver since the re- 
vival of the craft early in this century. 
There has been a large increase in the 
number of silversmiths within recent years, 
and today much more good silver is being 
made than formerly. 

“A similar departure from the Colonial 
models is evident in the display of pewter, 
particularly in the fluted bowls by Lester 
H. Vaughan and platters by Porter Blanch- 
ard. 

“The large pottery exhibit shows inter- 
esting developments in modeling and glaz- 
ing by individual potters, and some espe- 
cially commendable work by Arthur E. 
Baggs, Carl Walters, and the Cowan Pot- 
tery Studio. Mrs. Adelaide Alsop Robi- 
neau’s true porcelains and stoneware is one 
of the outstanding features of the exhibi- 
tion, not only because she stands practically 
alone in America in the field of porcelain 
and stoneware, but because she is both a 
creative artist and a skilled craftsman. 

“The successful application of the proc- 
esses of biock-printing and batik-dyeing ‘o 
wallhangings is shown in examples by 
Lydia Bush-Brown, Lucy Wallace, C. S. 
Todd, Mrs. Elizabeth Stoddard, Gilbert 
Fletcher, William Crary and others. Such 
hangings are well adapted to the modern 
home because they are colourful, and they 
give a sense of space to the rooms in which 
they are hung. The most successful effects 
are seen in those hangings where the design; 
are confined to one plane. 

“While much interest centers around the 
objects of a personal or practical nature, the 
exhibition by no means lacks larger and 
more elaborate examples of fine handicraft. 
A baptismal font exhibited through the 
courtesy of the Detroit Institute of Arts 
was made by the combined work of three 
members of this society; James T. Woolley 
executed the silverwork, Elizabeth Copeland 





the enamels, and the sculptured portions 
were modeled by I. Kirchmayer, the whole 
having been made from a design by Cram 
and Ferguson, architects. George E. 
Germer exhibits a silver-gilt censer, a 
ciborium of chased repoussé design, and 
a number of other splendid ecclesiastical 
pieces. Elizabeth Copeland’s enamel boxes 
of heavily wrought silver studded with 
opaque enamels are noteworthy. Arthur 
J. Stone’s vase with gold Damascene work, 
his richly ornamented cross and candle- 
sticks, a copper bowl with chiseled repoussé 
work and silver applied motives suggest the 
range of the larger pieces. 

“One entire room is devoted to stained- 
glass windows, medallions, and cartoons. 
Particular interest attaches to this exhibit 
because it is the first time the society has 
presented a display of stained glass. In 
1907 there was little American stained 
glass being made. This representative col- 
lection offered by Charles J. Connick; 
Reynolds, Francis and Rohnstock; Wright 
Goodhue; Earl Sanborn; Orin and Frances 
Skinner; Henry Twardzik; Margaret Red- 
mond and others provides an excellent op- 
portunity to see the characteristic style of 
glass that has been developed in America 
within the past twenty years.” 

F, W. Coburn in the Boston Herald held 
that the exhibition encouraged “the belief in 
the ability of at least a few craftsmen in 
this age to do as good work, as artistic in 
conception and execution, as has ever been 
done anywhere,” and Harley Perkins in the 
Transcript found that it had “color and 
variety, plus an echo of the fine arts and a 
jarge measure of popular appeal.” 

Aside from Boston, perhaps a greater in- 
terest in craftwork exists in Detroit than 
in any other American city, and the exhibi- 
tion will be taken to the Art Institute there 
for the month of April. Other cities asked 
for the collection, but it could not be kept 
together. 

The craftsmen in charge of the various 
departments are: Ecclesiastical work, F. E. 
Cleveland; block prints, Harold Haven 
Brown; metal work, George J. Hunt; jew- 
elry, Frank Gardner Hale; painted decora- 
tion, Miss Mary C. Hardy; pottery and por- 
celain, George C. Greener; printed and dyed 
textiles, Mrs. Grace Ripley de Lancey; 
printing, Henry Lewis Johnson; needle- 
work, Mrs. Grace Mansfield; illuminations 
and design, Miss Amy Sacker; stained 
glass, Charles J. Connick; bookbinding, 
Miss Mary Crease Sears; basketry, Mrs. 
John Timlin; leather work, Mrs. Miriam 
P. Pearce; weaving, Mrs. F. S. Kershaw; 
photography, W. H. C. Pillsbury. 





Art by Seventy-Five Doctors 
The physicians and surgeons of America 
have found a serious avocation in art, if 
one may judge by what the papers say of 
their first exhibition at the Academy of 
Medicine, New York. There are 300 ex- 
hibits by 75 doctors from all parts of the 
country, ranging from the sculpture of Dr. 
R. Tait McKenzie, of Philadelphia, to mar- 
questry and hand-wrought jewelry. Larger 

exhibitions are forecast for the future. 





Baltimore Gets a Stuart 


The Baltimore Museum of Art, according 
to the Sun, has acquired a typical Gilbert 
Stuart, a portrait of Robert Gilmor, painted 
in Baltimore in 1804. It was obtained from 
descendants of the sitter, in Baltimore. 





Anecdotes 


Forbes Watson on his page in the New 
York World tells three anecdotes about the 
careless rich—two harking back to the old 
days when it was easy for a dishonest 
dealer to sell a Barbizon fake, and one 
of these latter days when millionaires’ wives 
succumb to the strange talk of the “deco- 
rator.” The first two are as follows: 

“The director of the O’Brien Galleries 
in Chicago is responsible for the story of 
the gentleman who, suddenly become affluent, 
telephoned as follows: ‘Is this the O’Brien 
Galleries? Well, I’d like to have you send 
up a man to measure the house for pictures,’ 
The mate to this story has come down from 
the late James J. Hill. He told it about 
a prosperous lumberman. After dining at 
Mr. Hill’s house in St. Paul and admiring 
Mr. Hill’s Corots the man who had cut 
down the forests for gold telegraphed to 
New York for the immediate delivery of 
a ‘dining-room-full of Corots.’ The com- 
mand was promptly obeyed and a roomful 
of Corots arrived and were duly placed in 
the rich lumber owner’s Pullman interior. 
Mr. Hill was promptly invited to dinner. 
Astonished, he asked questions which were 
answered imperturbably. 

“Well, I liked your Corots, Jim, so I 
telegraphed down to New York to get me 
a roomful.’ 

“‘But they are not by Corot,’ protested 
Mr. Hill. 

“‘Oh, hell, Jim, they look just like yours, 
what’s the difference who painted ’em?’” 

And here is the new story, in which Mr, 
Watson quotes what he himself heard a 
decorator say to a western woman who had 
summoned that functionary to put “class” 
into a Park Avenue apartment. The deco- 
rator said: 

“My dear lady, you simply can’t have 
color, it’s quite out. I have the most mar- 
velous ideas for a pale room, a hint of 
silver, with the palest possible mauve. And 
what do you say to a single Marie Lauren- 
cin or a white nude by Foujita? If you 
can meet me in Paris next month I'll show 
you some rooms that are really smart and 
just what you simply must have.” 

These stories are matched by the old one 
from San Francisco, where an art dealer 
was commissioned to fill a millionaire’s home 
with paintings. A week afterward he was 
called to the telephone and ordered to re- 
move all of them. The millionaire said: 

“You have a lot of nerve! Why, my 
daughter says everyone of those pictures is 
second hand!” 





Proper Men 


The great exhibition of Flemish and Bel- 
gian art in London has provoked the Tailor 
and Cutter there to bemoan the passing of 
proper clothes for men. The handsomely 
encased nether limbs of the men portrayed 
by Van Dyck and Rubens led the periodical 
to say: 

‘The breeches of the Van Dyck period 
followed the natural line of the leg and are 
infinitely preferable to the plus fours and 
riding breeches of today. A bowler hat is a 
poor substitute for a dashing plume, and 
our starched collars look very mean com- 
pared with the wide lace frills of Stuart 
days.” 
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A Lucas Dream 


E. V. Lucas, gentle English humorist and 
passionate admirer of old masters, has been 
having a dream, which he describes in his 


column headed “A Wanderer’s Notebook” | 


in the London Sunday Times. His dream is 
no less ambitious than wild, and compre- 
hends having entry to all the old houses 
throughout England and the continent to 
search for unknown art treasures. 

“When passing in old towns the comfort- 
able Georgian residences,” he says, “or, in 
the country, the gentlemen’s places stand- 
ing back from the road among their trees, 
I wonder what masterpieces might be 
hanging on their walls, and long for the 
right to enter. Similarly in France, how 
interesting it would be if those shuttered 
chateaux could be explored; and, in Am- 
sterdam, the grave mansions on the older 
canals, where some of the lost Vermeers 
may still be hiding. 

“I can think of few more amusing occu- 
pations than, armed with a search-warrant, 
whether in town or country, in England or 
abroad, to go through the rooms and attics 
of these houses on the quest for treasure; 
not to take it away, but merely for the fun, 
first of finding, and then of appreciating it. 
Nor should the seeker be much resented, 
for very few people know the value of 
what they have got, and this would be a 
means of enlightenment. 

“But in default of a search warrant, how 
could one effect an entrance? It is not a 
case where the act of laying the cards on 
the table is likely to be of avail. The 
papers are nowadays so full of burglaries 
that one would have a poor chance if one 
rang and sent up the message that one was 
interested in furniture, pictures, books, and 
decoration, and would like to see what the 
owner had got. It is then that the port- 
cullis of the Englishman’s castle would 
descend with a bang. We must, therefore, 
confine our examination of other people’s 
houses to those to which we are invited.” 

After half a column of reminiscence, Mr. 
Lucas comes to this: 

“The most beautiful desk I ever saw was 
at a dealer’s in the Rue de Berri; it had 
been made by two famous French cabinet- 
makers as a wedding present for Marie 
Antoinette. I did not covet it for myself, 
for it was too small, too precious; but the 
craft of it, the perfection of workmanship, 
the inexhaustibility of its devices and se- 
crets, would have made it a joy forever 
and would have signally enriched any bou- 
doir. I wonder where it is now. In some- 
body else’s house, no doubt, and most prob- 
ably an American’s. I have been in Mr. 
Widener’s mansion, near Philadelphia, but 
I was shown only the picture gallery, 
where the Rembrandts are and the Ver- 
meers. Likely enough, this desk was in the 
drawing-room. Or it may have been at 
Mrs, Frick’s, where there is a room with 
Fragonard panels that would just suit it. 

“But when we come to American mil- 
lionaire collectors, we leave the domain of 
other people’s houses. Theirs are not 
houses, they are palaces with such treasures 
as ordinary covetousness cannot keep up 
with. One must leave that sin (which to 
my uninstructed and non-theological mind 
has always seemed out of place in the deca- 
logue: too deeply implanted in human na- 
ture to be worth troubling about) on the 
door-mat, just as one does in visiting the 
British Museum or the National Gallery.” 





Gifts to Detroit Turn Out to Be Palmas 





“The Sacrifice of Noah,’ by Palma Vecchio. 


Two paintings recently given to the De- 
troit Institute of Arts by Colin Agnew as 
the work of Cariani have turned out to be 
examples of the art of the Venetian master, 
Palma Vecchio (1480-1528). 

“Our pictures,” says the Institute’s Bul- 
letiz, “show the painter at the height of his 
art. We see on one of them Noah in his 
household preparing a sacrifice to the God 
who had rescued them. The ark can be 
seen in the background and to the right the 
receding waters. Birds are singing and 
cattle are grazing happily in the fresh 
green of the meadows. The other painting 
gives the story of the aged Noah who, 
drunk with new wine, has fallen asleep 
under the tree and is found by his sons. 
There is the farmhouse he has built, and in 
the background some ruins of castles telling 
of the devastating catastrophe which has 
swept over the country. The arrangement 
of the whole composition, as well as the 





details, into clearly defined planes, the types 
of the figures (especially the women), the 
characterization of the landscape, the draw- 
ing of the trees, and finally the whole color- 
ing, are identical with the most clearly au- 
thenticated works by Palma from 1512 to 
1515.” 

Concerning Venetian painting the Insti- 
tute’s Bulletin says: “In spite of many in- 
fluences from other schools, the painting of 
Venice always remained greatly different 
from that of other Italian art centers. It is 
more ‘picturesque’ in the proper sense of the 
word than any other painting of Italy. No- 
where in Italy did the sense of opulence and 
delicacy of color develop to such an extent 
as in Venice. It is as though the colored 
glow of the Orient, whose most precious 
products the ships of Venice carried to the 
West, had condensed with the shimmering 
haze of the lagoons into the palettes of the 
Venetian painters.” 





“The Drunkenness of Noah,’ by Palma Vecchio. 





A Roman Matron 
[Concluded from page 1} 


true Roman work in spirit and execution— 
and one of the most remarkable amongst the 
recent acquisitions in the field of ancient 
Roman art. 

“The nobility of aspect, the majesty of 
the figure, and the modesty of deportment— 
the three capital virtues of the Roman ma- 
tron—have attained, by the chisel of the 
artist, their most perfect expression in this 
statue. It was a complete memorial por- 
trait, certainly made on commission for 
some aristocratic family of the Middle 
Empire, to be placed in front of its (still 
undiscovered) tomb on the Via Appia. 
Further excavation will perhaps bring to 
light the sepulchral monument itself, and 
reveal to us through its inscrtptions the 
name of the patrician lady.” 





A Don Quixote Monument 


A monument to Don Quixote is being 
erected in Tobosco, Spain. The project is 
by the famous sculptor, Manuel Garcia 
Gonzalez. The work is to be placed on the 
serene fields of La Mancha, according to 
El Nuevo Mundo, not only as homage to 
Cervantes and his glorious character, but as 
a symbol—the symbol of the Ideal, of the 
Impossible, of Fancy. A figure of a woman 
—the magnet towards which the dreams of 
the Hidalgo were drawn—is to top the 
monument. 

“Dulcinea,” says the'sculptor, “up in the 
heights, on the plains of La Mancha, will 


>” 


personify ‘quixotism’. 





Zubiarre Show in Madrid 
In Madrid at the Circulo de Bellas Artes, 
an exhibition is being held of paintings by 
the Basque, Valentin Zubiaurre. 
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Rousseau Farce 


The Spanish critic, Gomez de la Mata, 
writing in La Esfera, of Madrid, bitterly 
attacks the Rousseau craze, which he calls 
foolish and pitiful. He says: 

During the week Henri Rousseau worked 
for his living, and on Sundays he worked, 
too; but on Sundays he worked at his art, 
and this work was like a rest to him, it 
comforted him better than any repose. The 
son of workmen, and a workman himself, 
it has never been discovered when, nor 
why, he began to paint; in fact, hardly any- 
thing about his humble and sad life can be 
found out; in reality he painted as the birds 
sing and as children laugh; his paintings 
being at the utmost the songs of a night- 
ingale or the laughter of a childish adult. 

As regards his sentimental biography, 
there is also very little data; it seems that 
he was married twice, was twice a wid- 
ower; then a Polish girl, of whom no other 
details are known, crossed the path of his 
heart, and at the eleventh hour a fifty-four- 
year-old woman by the name of Leoncia 
- flirted with the old painter for no other 
purpose than to make fun of her lover. 
In this she followed the general trend. As 
a matter of fact, no one even took pains to 
make concrete notes on such an absurd per- 
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son. It is therefore not known whether he 
did or did not make a trip to Mexico, and 
while some people inform us that his exotic 
landscapes constitute memories of a sojourn 
there, there are those who say that he com- 
posed his impressions in the zoological gar- 
dens, inspired by hot-house ferns and caged 
tigers. 

His life is only dimly discerned after his 
fortieth year, when he started to give violin 
lessons, and to paint to his heart’s desire. 
It is then that he organized his receptions 
in his Plaisance studio, issuing invitations 
decorated by his own hand, for concerts 
given by his pupils and himself, for besides 
being a painter he was likewise a poet and 
composer. In these receptions were to be 
found many illustrious people who rushed 
to swallow the wine, cakes and fruit of- 
fered by the unfortunate man. Soon he 
began to acquire a burlesque fame among 
artists who lived on “Papa” Rousseau for 
about twenty-five years. Finally, one day 
in 1910, the poor dummy of his acquaint- 
ances—one cannot call them friends—died 
in a hospital cot, miserable and alone. 

The farce continues after his death. He 
is proclaimed a genius; dealers acquire his 
canvases at a minimum price, on the chance 
of the truth of this report; some unbalanced 
brains admire him; the critics, if they do not 
praise, keep silent. And here we find the 
half-crazy Rousseau converted into the 
glory of an epoch crazier, no doubt, than 
himself. 

Recently an art gallery installed in the 
very center of Paris an exhibition of the 
works of Rousseau. The public, unsuspect- 
ing, could not come out of its astonishment 
on viewing the paintings. Was this a joke? 
Yes, it is a joke which has lasted too long 
and which should leave the dead in peace. 
After all, the jokers find the joke turned 
on themselves, because the painter who was 
“discovered” for amusement can, at least, 
give lessons in ingenuousness to the painters 
who flaunt a false ingenuousness. 

How can one qualify his paintings? 
Many of us will classify them as touching: 
portraits of persons in holiday attire, rigid 
and grouped like the figures before the lens 
of a cheap photographer; displaying the in- 
experience of a clumsy brush; virgin for- 
ests of a picture-book America or Africa; 
dusty perspectives where the Eiffel tower 
glances over the roof of a shop; serpentine 
paths traversed by little clay figures; 
among all these there stands out one com- 
position—sublime because of its candor—in 
which two young people offer to each other 
symbolic bouquets beneath the figures of 
their ancestors, whose faces emerge from 
clouds. 

Every picture is crying out for the peace- 
ful atmosphere of a country hearth. Can 
this be a joke? To tell the truth, we, who 
search the spiritual palpitation in art, will 
not dare to mock the stammerings which 
represent the dreams of a poor man. 





Arts Council of New York 


The design section of the newly formed 
Arts Council of New York City has chosen 
Harvey Wiley Corbett as chairman and 
Florence N. Levy as director and named an 
advisory board consisting of Alon Bemcnt, 
C. Paul Jennewein, George K. Gombarts, 
Hardings Scholle and Leon Dabo. A series 
of lectures by Gerrit A. Beneker on “Art 
in the Day’s Work” has reached nearly 
6,000 persons. 





Bombast 


The case of Constantin Brancusi’s sculp- 
tures, which the New York customs author- 
ities declared were dutiable at 40 per cent, 
because they were not art, has been appealed 
and will be carried to Washington, if neces- 
sary. 

Harley Perkins, critic of the Boston 
Transcript, in writing of the case, sides 
against the government, as everyone con- 
nected with art must do, but thinks that 
the decision may clear the air of some 
verbiage. 

“Bombast has been used in all ages to sup- 
port individual claims,” he asserts, “not the 
least famous exponent being the Florentine, 
Benvenuto Cellini. 

“Remarkable indeed are the phrases that 
have come into current use in reference 
to the arts. ‘Plastic expression,’ ‘plastic 
unity’ and ‘plastic form’ have suddenly made 
frequent appearance in print as though their 
opposite, literalism, had previously been the 
sole artistic goal. By way of variation some 
bright individual has recently, in calm and 
superb tones, referred to ‘the rhythmic sym- 
metry of plastic space.’ 

“Undoubtedly our arts have become de- 
cidedly self conscious, removed to a degree 
from actual experience; while a horde of 
writers wishing to pose as intellectuals have 
flooded the public, the major part of which 
has apparently no idea about art, with eru- 
dite sounding tirades that give little or no 
residue when sifted.” 





He Joins His Vogue 


In its 15th November number THe Art 
Dicest recorded the death of Joseph Clark, 
R. A., who sprang to fame in 1857 when he 
exhibited “The Sick Child” at the Royal 
Academy, a pictire which every one of the 
older generation has seen reproduced. Now 
there must be printed the news of the pass- 
ing of Sir Luke Fildes, aged 84, who did 
“The Doctor,” now in the Tate Gallery, 
London. Like Clark’s “The Sick Child,” it 
was Fildes’ “Casual Ward,” shown in the 
Royal Academy in 1874, that first brought 
him fame. The Anglo-Saxon, in his gamut 
of change, then dearly loved that which was 
sad. 

Fildes was a friend of Dickens. While 
engaged in illustrating “Edwin Drood,” the 
novelist is said to have imparted to him the 
secret of the murder mystery, but he never 
divulged it, and the unfinished novel re- 
mains a mystery. He painted “The Empty 
Chair,” the memorial to Dickens at Gads 
Hill. He was a painter of kings, besides, 
for he did the state portraits of King Ed- 
ward (1902), Queen Alexandra (1905), and 
the state portrait of King George (1912). 













EXHIBITIONS 


of Paintings, Water Colors, Sculpture 
and Objects of Art for the Seasons of 


1927, 1928 and 1929 


Arrangements can not be made. Large 
Gallery, $250 for two weeks. Small Gal- 
lery, $200 and $150 for two weeks. 


AINSLIE GALLERIES 
677 Fifth Avenue 


Most conveniently located galleries 
in New York 
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A Treatise on the 





Making Costumes, Carson College, Fiourtown, Pa. 
cation Association. 


As part of the movement in the art edu- 
cation of children to develop the creative 
spirit in the pupil and let technique grow 
out of that rather than to impart technique 
as an arbitrary thing—a movement which 
has already gained decided impetus in Eu- 
rope and especially in Vienna—Progressive 
Education, of Washington, D. C., last spring 
published a special edition which carried 
articles by twelve well known American art 
educators and was illustrated with 110 re- 
productions, 45 in color and 65 in black and 
white. So great has been the demand for 
this treatise that it has now been brought 
out by the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion as a book. 

The foreword written by the volume’s 
editor, Gertrude Hartman, gives the reader 
a good idea of this movement, which is 
fraught with so much of possibility for the 
creation and appreciation of art in Amer- 
ica. She says: 

“The type of art teaching generally pre- 
vailing in schools aims at perfection of tech- 
nique. There are innumerable system of 
art, special methods—even graded lessons! 
Within recent years, however, as a by-prod- 
uct of the new educational attitude toward 





New Art Education 





OLD JAPANESE PRINTS 
FOR SALE 


Would like to hear from private 
collector or museum looking for a 
complete set of Hiroshigi’s “Great 
Tokaido,” printed from the same 
blocks as those belonging to the Wor- 
cester Museum and Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts. 


Only those interested in acquiring 
the complete set 


Address JOSEPH WISELTIER 
107 Washington Circle 
WEST HARTFORD, CONN. 














Courtesy of Progressive Edu- 


childhood, which aims to conserve and de- 
velop the precious natural qualities of indi- 
divuality, it has been discovered that chil- 
dren, when granted opportunity to express 
themselves in various art media, frequently 
produce, with little or no instruction, results 
of recognizable art value. Most of their 
productions are accepted as part of the day’s 
work and are eventually lost. 

“This volume is an attempt to give some 
idea of the types of creative art being pro- 
duced in schools scattered all over the 
United States. It is not a special selection 
of the creations of unusually gifted children 
collected over a long period, but is repre- 
sentative of regular day to day work. A 
number of schools simply sent in what they 
had on hand. What is here assembled, 
ranging all the way from the earliest kin- 
dergarten to high-school work, seems ample 
evidence of the latent talent dormant in the 
ordinary child. 

“The discerning reader will discover in 
the articles, written by teachers doing this 
type of work, a healthy divergence of opin- 
ion and an interesting variety in approach. 
Underneath all, however, is an unshakable 
belief in the creative ability of children.” 

The leading article, “The Creative Spirit 
and Its Significance for Education,” is by 


Cuba Plans a Salon 


The new Cuban director of fine arts, Dr. 
Hernandez Giro, in an interview in El 
Diario de la Marina, told of his plans. “In 
connection with the expositions to be held 
in Havana during the next Pan-American 
Congress in 1828,” he said, “a special arts 
building will be erected, with skylights. 
This will have sufficient grounds around it 
so that studios may be added later on, and 
a school definitely established, reserving the 
central structure for exhibitions. 

“It will be well if we can hold an official 
salon every year in which the state, by 
means of prizes, will obtain works to enrich 


Hughes Mearns. The other contributors 
are Frederick G. Monser, L. Young Cor- 
rethers, Willy Levin, Peppino Mangravite, 
Florence E. House, Elizabeth Byrne Ferm, 
Lucy Sprague Mitchell, Florence Cane, 
Margaret Naumburg, Ellen W. Steele, and 
Helen Ericson. 

Theory and philosophy are blended with 
experience and school room anecdote in the 
articles, several of which are as fascinating 
as a short story, and the illustrations are 
intensely interesting. There are even some 
abstractions. “The Sound of a Brass 
Band,” done by an 11-year-old pupil of the 
Keith School, Rockford, Ill, and reproduced 
in color, might be singled out for admira- 
tion if hung at an exhibition by the Inde- 
pendents. 


[Creative Expression Through Art; 194 
pages; Progressive Education Association, 
10 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C.; 
$1.50. ] 





American Art Schools 








Master Institute 
of United Arts 


Music — Painting — Sculpture 
Architecture — Opera Class 


Ballet — Drama — Lectures 


Course in Every Branch of 
Fine and Applied Arts 


Exhibitions and Concerts open 
to Enrolled Students 
NEW TERM—ENROLLMENTS NOW 
Day and Evening Classes 


310 Riverside Dr., cor. 103d St., N. Y. 


Telephone: Academy 3860 











BROADMOOR ART ACADEMY 
COLORADO SPRINGS 
Summer term, June 6 to Sept. 9. 
FACULTY: 
Robert Reid, N. A..... 
Ernest Lawson, N. 


...- Emeritus 
A.....Landscape 


NGG  COUES ~oidcdcsxcasaudis Life 
Wena CeION «. wicccccced Ipplied Art 
Lloyd Moylen ........ Winter Classes 


S. W. Schaefer, M. D. ....Anatomy 
Catalogue on request 











THe Marytanp INSTITUTE 
1825-1927 Baltimore, Md. 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Courses in Fine Arts, Normal Art, Costume 
Design, Crafts, etc. Catalog on request. 














PHOTOGRAPHY 


CLARENCE H. WHITE SCHOOL 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


460 West 144TH St., New York, N. Y. 


Students trained as Artists and_ Craftsmen 
Special course in Advertising Photography 








A. K. CROSS SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
- Boothbay Harbor, Me. 

July to Nov. New Method ‘‘does for Draw. 

ing and Painting what electricity does for 

Light and Power.’’ ROBERT VONNOH, N.A., 

says, ‘‘Gain faster by mail than in art schools 

by old methods.’’ Mail Course, Circulars. 

A. K. CROSS, Winthrop Sta., Boston, Mass. 














| The School of Industrial Arts 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Send for Illustrated Circulars 





a truly national museum.” 


| Frank Forrest Frederick, Director 
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Mrs. Harriman’s Multi-National Points to 





“Betty,” by Randall Davey (American) 


New York is now seeing Mrs. E. H. 
Harriman’s Multi-National Art Exhibition, 
an institution which, under the guidance of 
Marius de Zayas, tours the art centers of 
the world, changing its pictures so that no 
capital gets the same display a second time. 
It started as a Tri-National, but to France, 
England and America have been added Ger- 
many, Mexico and Switzerland. When the 
present show ends at the Grand Central 
Galleries, the collection will be sent for a 
mid-May opening in Madrid and later one 
in Rome. 

The New York critics found the exhibi- 
tion international in more ways than one— 
they found that art itself has become inter- 
national, if the works selected reflect true 
tendencies, which some dispute because it 
tends strongly toward Modernism. 

“The raison d’étre in assembling the exhi- 
bition,” says the Brooklyn Eagle, “was the 
belief that art is a great internationalizer ; 
that it can do much towards bringing about 
mutual understanding between nations and 
so act as a valuable corollary to world 
courts and peace conferences. Judging 
from the- present collection, the world is 
well on its way to universal peace, inasmuch 
as there is great similarity of viewpoint ex- 
pressed both as to subject matter and man- 
ner of presenting it. Apparently barriers 
of thought are rapidly being razed. And 
were it not for the catalogue it would be 
difficult in many cases to tell to which na- 


tion some of the lesser known painters 
belong. 

“Clive Bell, the well known English 
critic, makes the following statement in 





Studios, Homes, Etc. 








Hotel des -Artistes 


1 West 67TH Sr. NEW YORK CITY 

Small and large duplex studio apartments 

for rent. Free cooking service, refrigera- 

tion, etc. Swimming pool, squash court. 
Restaurant in building. 
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regard to the purposes of the exhibition in 
his foreword to the catalogue: ‘National 
characteristics when they manifest them- 
selves inevitably and unintentionally become 
a national style; national characteristics de- 
liberately assumed become a patriotic pose. 
It is the former, the national style, I take 
it, that you have come here to discover, to 
enjoy and to discuss, and I hope you will 
not be disappointed.’ Frankly we are dis- 
appointed. National character is almost 
non-existent. There has been a definite bias 
followed in selecting the group—to prove 
that art is uniting under one banner, that of 
modern art, and modern art is interpreted 
as French art.” 

The Times notes the same leaven of in- 
ternationalism, but says: “To say that the 
works shown are all of first merit or that 
they exhaustively illustrate the tendencies 
in art of their several countries obviously 
would be absurd. But they illustrate main 
currents of tendency; they have the sharp 
tang of timeliness; they are fearlessly as- 
sembled. Many of them, widely separated 
in origin, strikingly resemble each other. 
It seems quite clear that internationalism 
n art will come whether we do or do not 
invite it.” 

The Post comments on Mr. de Zayas’ 
“unhampered choice with no necessity of 
including ‘important’ names or omitting dis- 
concerting ones”, but thinks the American 
section “might have been more _ broadly 
contemporary and included artists of many 
shades of esthetic opinions and procedure, 
rather than a rather evident underlining of 
a particular form of modern art expres- 
sion with an academic canvas or so thrown 
in as a sop.” 

The Sun critic wrote: “The rooms are 
full of paintings that have a certain inter- 
est, but after a diligent search through the 
collection I can report none of them as 
being overpowering.” 

The critics gave short shrift to individual 
artists, and among the groups Mexico with 
its new proletarian school founded on abor- 
iginism came in for most comment, and 
praise. 














“Internationalism ” 





“Hammerstadt,’ by Lyonel Feininger (German). 





New York Season 


Outside of Mrs. Harriman’s Multi-Na- 
tional, the New York critics paid most 
attention in the last fortnight to Gaston 


Lachaise at Alfred Stieglitz’s Intimate 
Gallery, to Stefan Hirsch at Bourgeois’s, 
and to what was called a _ remarkable 


achievement by Eugene Speicher in a single 
portrait at Rehn’s. 

The Sun calls the Lachaise show “one of 
the outstanding exhibitions of the winter”, 
and thinks the sculptor has been sadly neg- 
lected, his “personal sense of beauty” hold- 
ing him back with some people because in 
a previous display “his Venus was fat; 
there is no getting away from the fact— 
she was large”. 

“The thought back of these carvings,” 
says the Sun, “is severe, serious, almost 
solemn. The surface of many of them is 
in such brilliant brass that the suspicious 
spectator suspects himself in the presence 
of the paraphernalia of a hypnotic expert. 
Yet he would be a scary student indeed who 
could decide finally that there is any at- 
tempt here at sensationalism. The only 
sensation is the thrilling sense, to the ama- 
teur of discernment, of being face to face 
with vital works of art.” 

The Post critic wrote: 

“In his figures one swelling contour flows 
imperceptibly into another swelling contour, 
while the big rhythms endow the whole 
piece with a tremendous vitality and inten- 
sity of impression. Much of this intensity 
arises, doubtless, from the concentration 
gained through simplified surfaces, for Mr. 
Lachaise is freed from naturalistic detail 
or trivialities of any sort. 

“In such beautiful sculptures as the 
‘Torso’ or ‘Seagull’, both in alabaster, one 
sees harmonious sequence of planes and a 
fine equilibrium of mass. One is always 
conscious of the solid block of marble or 
alabaster from which a sculpture arises in 
such work as this in response to the artist’s 
impulse with a rich, sensuous beauty of its 
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own that gives its surfaces their alluring 
tactile quality.” 

The prevalence of alabaster and marble 
led the Times critic facetiously to refer to 
Mr. Lachaise as the “white hope” of Amer- 
ican sculpture and regret that he was not 
admitted to the heavyweight tournament 
staged by Mr. Marland in the match for 
“The Pioneer Woman”. Referring to of- 
ficial American sculpture as “genteelly fab- 
ricated in the safe and sterile flames of 
jmitation,” the critic says that “the creative 
health of Lachaise’s sculpture seems a mag- 
ical fountain in which that art is born 
again,” later on referring to him as “that 
astonishingly rare creature, a pure sculp- 


”» 


tor. 
es 2 

The sensational Speicher portrait, “John 
Hommel, Quarryman,” is included in an 
exhibition forming “A Summary” of the 
season at the Rehn Galleries. In it the Sun 
says the artist excels himself, it being “far 
and away the best thing he has ever done. 
The type is “the rugged, simple, serious 
workman of the remote places in this coun- 
try. Walt Whitman has put such a man 
in several of his poems. Indeed, this quar- 
ryman is not unlike Walt himself. It is 
destined to win the next prize at the Car- 
negie International and then to sink con- 
yeniently into the nearest public museum. 

The Brooklyn Eagle also calls it the 
finest portrait Speicher has painted, and 
savs it could take its place beside Eakins 
“Thinker” or “Writing Master”. The 
World hails it as the artist’s greatest work, 
and says that “dignified, solidly constructed, 
apparently a good likeness, it 1s carried out 
with a fine sense of coherence and beautiful 
appreciation of textural qualities”. 5 The 
Post calls it a “monumental work and 
says: “You would not be afraid to hang it 
by any painting lest its beauty or majestic 
quality might be diminished. It has a mas- 
sive solidity of form in the ‘seated figure, 
with its finely defined head and remarkable 
characterization; it has beauty of textures, 
and a bigness of design and handling that 
are unescapable.” The Christian Science 
Monitor asserts the work “stands easily in 
that splendid company of portraits claim- 
ing the best masters of the golden age of 
European painting.” 

ts & + 

There seems to be a peculiar static, or 
arrested, quality about Stefan Hirsch’s 
paintings that caught the attention of most 
of the critics. Mr. Bourgeois in his intro- 
duction to the catalogue calls it “tension 
into the future, one of the main character- 
istics of this country,” and says that Key- 
serling pointed it out in his “Travel Diary 
of a Philosopher,” contrasting the Old 
World concept of “Being” with the Amer- 
ican tendency of “Becoming.” The Sun: 

“Mr. Hirsch’s art is essentially decor- 


ative. His manner is cool, reserved ‘and 


The NEW GALLERY 


RECENT PAINTINGS 











by 
SIDNEY LAUFMAN 
March 15—April 2 





600 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 











somewhat aloof. His cities and landscapes 
have the air of having been recollected from 
dreams. They have the purity and clarity 
of color of things painted on porcelain or 
silk. Speaking of the study called ‘Mill- 
town’, Mr. Bourgeois says that it suggests 
a Sunday with all the factories at a stand- 
still. It is Sunday in all of Mr. Hirsch’s 
pictures. The downtown ‘New York’, 
which is lent by the Phillips Memorial Gal- 
lery, is less than that. It is a ghost of a 
Sunday. It is rather like the moment when 
everything stops, out of respect for thie 
death of some great man or in memory of 
some great event. Mr. ‘Bourgeois says 
these scenes, to him, are full of the poten- 
tiality for going on again. They hardly 
seem so to me. That particular New York 
and those particular steamboats never will 
Start up again, but they are no less sugges- 
tive to the mind, for all that.” 
ere. % 

“The art that wins all the usual prizes 
for Charles W. Hawthorne, N. A., is not 
deserted by him in the present exhibition 
of his paintings (those that have been 
awarded prizes and those more recent that 
will undoubtedly enjoy the same academic 
distinction) at the Grand Central Galleries,” 
says the Times. “Those who liked ‘The 
Captain, the Cook and the First Mate’ will 
like Mr. Hawthorne’s ‘The Portuguese 
Gentleman’, which is a later painting in his 
romantically realistic vein. There are also 
the usual nudes, little boys in blue and girls 
in rose, and portraits of personages.” 





Tributes to Duret 


With a nature so reserved, it is perhaps 
to be expected that comments on Théodore 
Duret, the great French art critic and_in- 
terpreter of the Impressionists, should be 
Slow in appearing after his death. As M. 

Florent Fels says in Les Nouvelles Litter- 
aires: “A solitary, he despised everything 
that was official and he had little authority 
with the representatives of the Department 
of Fine Arts in France, but if the museum 
of modern art in Berlin, the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York, the national mu- 
seums of Japan and Great Britain, contain 
incalculable riches of the French school, of 
Manet and Renoir, it is to the influence of 
Duret that they owe them; critics 
and museum directors from all over the 
world took his advice.” 

His relation to the Impressionists, some- 
what described in the summary of comment 
given in an earlier issue of Tue Art 
Dicest, is thus outlined by M. Louis 
Vauxcelles in L’Art Vivant: “Duret, in 
treating the Impressionists, stated and solved 
the problems which they raised, demon- 
strated that light was the essential theme ni 
their paintings, and was the first to discover 
that their method would not be sufficient 
for Cézanne, who was going to reconstruct 
by synthesis the universe decomposed by 
their analysis. He felt it and he knew it. 
His clairvoyance became even divination.” 





Modernist Auction in Paris 


Paris has just had an auction sale of 
modernist art, that of the Marcel Norero 
collection, which was called a great success 
by the papers because paintings which were 
appraised at 184,000 francs realized 995,000 
francs. Gauguin’s portrait of the violon- 
cellist Schnecklud brought 60,200 francs and 
a Matisse, “Young Girl with Bouquet,” on 





academy board, 31,500. 
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Over 2000 
Oil Paintings 
from an Estate 


have been put into our 
hands to sell. 


The names of many 
GREAT ARTISTS 


Appear in the list, 
such as 


Blakelock Brown 
Corot DeHaas 
Dupre Henry 
Inness McCord 
Gaul Richards 
Sargent Stuart 
Chase Hart 
Keith Smith 
Ziem Rix 
Bunce Bricher 
Moran Rico 

Tait Birney 
Bogert Clays 
Courbet Duveneck 
Fuller Gay 
Homer Monet 
Monticelli © Moreland 
Murphy Ranger 
Wier Thaulow 


SUBJECTS & SIZES 
Suitable for any purpose, 
from the small apartment 
to the large spaces of 
public buildings. 


PRICES 
They have been priced 
according to their Deco- 
rative Value rather than 
according to the great 
names that some of them 
bear. 


Correspondence Invited 


J. H. Miller Co., tnc. 


21 HARRISON AVENUE 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





























Madrid’s Art Center 


“The new building to which the impor- 
tant Beaux Arts Circle, a society founded 
over iorty years ago in Madrid under very 
modest circumstances, has just transferred 
its quarters, is destined to be one of the 
greatest artistic centers of the world, and 
certainly merits the attention of the public,” 
says La Esfera. “Ample salons, wonderf il 
views from its magnificent windows,—these 
and countless other beauties stir enthusi- 
astic comment. 

“Tt seems as if this newly-born Madrid, 
which has arisen from the ashes of the old 
one, had been awaiting this audacious archi- 
tectonic coup to feel the clear and affirma- 
tive idea of an absolute renaissance and 
transformation. All this has been told with 
eloquence by the various reproductions, 
newspaper articles, etc., but we now pro- 
pose to deal with the collaboration of the 
artists in the interior and exterior decora- 
*ions of their center, on which famous 
painters and sculptors have been working 
for a long time. 

“Some of these decorations, which were 
either directly requested or selected in pub- 
lic contests, have already been placed in 
their respective positions; as, for instance, 
the beautiful ceilings of the first floor 
salons. These we owe to the fancy and 
good taste of Zaragoza. The exterior re- 
liefs of Juan Cristobal, symbolizing Music, 
have also been placed. 

“There are to be other sculptural embel- 
lishments by Capuz, Adsuara and Garcia 
Diaz. Jose Capuz, who is one of the purest 
exponents of the plastic renaissance of our 
times, is the author of a frieze in marble, 
for the intercolumnar part of the facade, 
from which we anticipate a harmonioys 
group, saturated with modernism as well a3" 
based on eternal classicism. Young Adsuara, 
on whom fortune has smiled early, is in 
charge of chiseling one of the pillars which 
stand on the sides. He has composed a 
graceful group of three women, reflecting 
the rhythmical slenderness of country girls. 
As for Garcia Diaz, often connected with 
the sculptural ornamentation of the archi- 
tectural works of Antonio Palacios, he has 
conceived one of his characteristic dynamic 
allegories for another pillar. On the stone 
shelves of the ground floor Jose Ortelis is 
to place a series of reliefs. 

“Within a short time other salons and the 
theater will have mural compositions, the 
work of Eduardo Chicharro, Alvarez de 
Sotomayor, and Anselmo Miguel Mieto. 
And in one of the high salons, the veteran 
Juan Espina will evolve Spanish mountain 
landscapes.” 





Clark Monument Planned 


For the sesqui-centennial of that event, it 
is proposed to erect an imposing monument 
at Vincennes, Ind., in memory of the cap- 
ture of that place from the British on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1779, by Colonel George Rogers 
Clark, an event which made permanent his 
conquest of the northwest territory. Otto 
Stark painted a full length standing por- 
trait of Colonel Clark for the Indiana So- 
ciety of Sons of the Revolution, wherein he 
is shown as middle aged and fashionably 
attired rather than as the 27-year-old Ken- 
tuckian who annexed an empire through 
frontier fighting. 
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‘THE GREAT CALENDAR OF AMERICAN EXHIBITIONS 


[Copyright by Tue Art DicEstJ 


Birmingham, Ala. 


PARK AND RECREATION BOARD— 
April ih aguecuecanie American Artists (A. 
. of A.). 


F 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— 
March—International exhibition, Print Makers 
Society of California; paintings, Thomas 
Eakins; Valeri DeMari; Petrella de Bologni; 
Preston Harrison collection modern French 


art. 

April—Annual exhibition, painters and sculp- 
tors; “The Twenty;” modern Europeans; 
sculpture, Cristadore, Porter, Scarpitta. 

May—Etchings from Opain; Persian pottery; 
3d annual bookplate international. 

AINSLIE GALLERIES (BARKER BROS.)— 

March—Colin Campbell Cooper; Contemporary 
Californians. 

April—Jack Frost. 
ay—Orrin White. 

BILTMORE SALON— 

To March 26—Aaron Kirkpatrick. 

March 28-April 16—Clyde Forsythe. 

April 18-May 7—Jack Wilkinson Smith. 

May 9-28—Barse Miller. 

CANNELL AND CHAFFIN— 
tated colors, Marion Kavanagh Wach- 
tel. 

April—Paintings, Orrin White. 


Oakland, Cal. 


OAKLAND ART GALLERY— 
March—Paintings, “Society of Six.” 
April—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers. 
May—Macdonald Wright; Morgan Russell. 
June—Paintings, Paul A. Schmitt, Vernon Jay 

Morse; etchings, Harry A. Schary; Walrich 


pottery. 
Pasadena, Cal. 


PASADENA ART INSTITUTE— 

March—John Hubbard Rich; David Tausky, J. 
Stephen Ward. 

April—Louise Hovey Sharp, Franz Bischoff, 
Evelyna Nann Miller, Adam Emory Albright, 
Marie Kendall. 

May—Joseph Birren, C. H. Benjamin, John 
Christopher Smith. 

GRACE NICHOLSON’S GALLERIES— 
March—Zarh Pritchard; Chinese and Persian 
art; G. W. Bentley collections of etchings. 
April 15-30—Goodspeed collection, old maps. 

ay—Tibetan collection; Chinese fan paintings. 


San Diego, Cal. 


FINE ARTS GALLERY— 
To Marck 31—Loan exhibition of American 
paintings; old masters; Spanish and American 
etchirgs, 





Publications 








Creative Expression 
Through Art 


A Symposium 

on the new art instruction, by 
leading exponents in progressive 
schools. 

* * * 
Illustrated with one hundred re- 
productions of children’s original 
creations, fifty in color, fifty in 
black and white.  Attractively 
bound in boards. 

** * 


One dollar and a half per copy 
Progressive Education Assoc. 


10 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 











“Columbus, Westward, Ho!” 


A new, fascinating play for young people, 
by Alice Merrill Horne, art coinnoisseur and 
maker of beautiful books. Quaint costumes 
from the Columbian period appear in nine 
Grestraene in colors by Florence Ware. 

ice, $2, le 


Alice Merrill Horne Gallery 





April—Near Eastern art, Gordon Craig. 

May—Henrietta Shore; children’s exhibit. 

June 10-Aug. 31—Second annual Southern Cali- 
fornia show; Diego Rivera. 


San Francisco, Cal. 

CALIFORNIA PALACE, LEGION OF HONOR 

March—Persian exhibition. 

April—Paintings, Eugen Neuhaus. 

PAUL ELDER & CO.— 

March 14-26—Photographs, Arnold Genthe. 

March 29-April g9—Etchings, George Elbert 
Burr. 

GALERIE BEAUX ARTS— 

To March 21—Paintings, Samuel Sutter. 

March 24-April 7—Helen Forbes. 

MODERN GALLERY— 

March—Paintings, Forrest Brissey. 

GUMP GALLERIES— 

March 14-26—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers. 

HOTEL CLAREMONT GALLERY— 

March—Laura Adams Armer, Roberta Balfour. 

VICKERY, ATKINS & TORREY— : 

To March 20—New etchings of California, by 
Cadwallader Washburne. 

April 11-23—Etchings, Emil Fuchs. 


Denver, Col. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM— 
March—Archipenko sculpture; Japanese prints; 
coinage. 


KENDRICK-BELLAMY GALLERIES— 
To March 19—Paintings, Joseph Birren. 


Hartford, Conn. 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM— 
March—Mayang figures, Javanese batiks. 
CURTIS H. MOYER— 
April 9-24—Pastel drawings of the Alhambra by 
Louis Orr, 


Washington, D. C. 


U. S. NATIONAL MUSEUM— 
Feb. 28-March 26—Drypoints and lithographs, 





Chauncey F, Ryder. : 
March 28-April 23—Etchings, Lee Sturgis. 
April 25-May 21—Lithographs, Bolton Brown. 

GORDON DUNTHORNE— Ms é 
March—Overmantels. Cory Kilert; etchings, 

Wm. Walcot Malcolm Osborne; water colors, 

Childe Hassam. : ; 
April—Etchings and lithograhs, Joseph Pennell; 

water colors, Paul Gustin. 

May—Etchings, water colors, Alfred Hutty. 
VEERHOFF GALLERIES— 
March 21-April 2—Etchings and water colors of 
birds, Charles E Heil. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
FINE ARTS’ SOCIETY— 
April 1-8—Exhibition, Southern States Art 
League. 
Gainesville, Fla. 


ASSOCIATION OF FINE ARTS— 
March 13-28—Exhibit, Southern States Art 
League. 


Orlando, Fla. 


ORLANDO ART ASSOCIATION— 
March—Exhibit, Southern States Art League. 


Savannah, Ga. 
TELFAIR ACADEMY, ARTS AND SCIENCES 
March 1-21—Paintings by five artists (A. F. 


of A.). 
April—Savannah Art Club. 


Emporia, Kan. 


KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE— 
April 10o-30—Canadian art (A. F. of A.). 


Chicago, Ill. 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— _. 
March 15-April 17—Exhibition, auspices Arts 
Club of Chicago; 150 ae from Eu- 
ropean section Carnegie International; paint- 
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772 Statler Hotel, DETROIT 
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ings, Giovanni Romagnoli; New Mexico 
Painters; sculpture, Paul Manship. 

April 28-May 30—Arts Club of eA Chi- 
cago Camera Club; 7th international water 
color exhibition; George H. Macrum. 

June 7-21—Work of School of the Art Insti- 
tute. 

June 25-Aug. 1—Chicago Architectural Exhi- 
bition League. 

July 15-Sept. 15—Exhibitions, H. Leon Roecker, 
Frederick Tellander, J. Jeffrey Grant, E. T. 

rigware. 
ARTS CLUB OF CHICAGO— 

March 4-16—‘so0 Prints of the Year.” 

March 15-April 17—Walt Kuhn. 

April 28-May 30—Redon. 

CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIATION— 

March ngs | 2—Charles Dahigreen, Frank 
V. Dudley; Thomas Hall water colors. 

April 5-23—Modern Art, Josephine Reichmann, 
Agnes Potter Van Ryn, Laura Van Pappel- 
endam. 

May 1-June 1—Semi-annual exhibition by art- 
ist members ($7,700 in awards). 

CHESTER H. JOHNSON GALLERIES~— 

March—Paintings by Salcia Bahne; sculpture 
by Chana Orloff. 

April—French exhibition, including Degas, Mo- 
net, Renoir, Morisot, Rédon. 

HAMILTON PARK CLUB HOUSE— 

March—Exhibition, Chicago Society of Artists. 


Decatur, III. 


DECATUR ART INSTITUTE— 
arch—Women Painters and Sculptors Soc. 
April—Group from Newhouse Galleries. 


Springfield, Ill. 
SPRINGFIELD ART ASSOCIATION— 
March—Stained glass by Charles Connick, 
April—Adams, Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


FORT WAYNE MUSEUM— 
arch—Water colors, Ohio artists. 
April—Paintings by Richmond, Ind., artists. 
May—Adams. Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 
June—Fort Wayne Art School exhibit. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE— 
arch—Indiana Artists and Craftsmen; “Fifty 
Prints of the Year.” 

Apr.—Ritschel; Bohm; French drawings, litho’s. 

THE H. LIEBER CO.— 

March 21-31—Exhibition of etchings. 

PETTIS GALLERY— 

March 14-26—Francis Brown. 
March 28-April 9—Margaret Lay. 
April 11-23—Bertha Baxter. 

FINE ARTS STUDIO— 

March 14-26—Hoosier Women in Art and 
Hoosier Women’s Book Fair. 


Dubuque, Ia. 


DUBUQUE ART ASSOCIATION— 
To April 4—Canadian art (A. ™“ of A.). 


Wichita, Kan. 


WICHITA ART ASSOCIATION— 
March—Print Makers Society of Cal. 
April—Cornelius and Jessie Arms Botke. 


New Orleans, La. 


ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 
March—26th ann’l show, Art Ass’n of N. O. 
May—Exhibition, Southern States Art League. 
ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB— 
March 6-26—Etchings, Kissel. 
March 27-April 16—The Zorachs. 
ang 17-May 7—Maurice Braun. 
May 8-28—Exhibition, Benjamin prize. 
May 29-June 18—Exhibition by members. 


Portland, Me. 


SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
March—Annual Photographic Salon. 
April—Annual exhibition, oils, water colors, 


pastels. 
Baltimore, Md. 


BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART— 
March 8-April 3—Paintings, Ernest L. Blumen- 
Apa eM Modern Ameri inti 
pril s-May 1—Modern merican paintings 
from Duncan Phillips Collection, 
April 16-May 12—Fifty prints of the year. 
ay 3-2 ellows memorial exhibition. 
May 14-June 5—Fifty books and Printing for 
Commerce. 
MARYLAND INSTITUTE— 
March 15-30—Saul Raskin. 
WALTERS ART GALLERIES— 
To April 30—New accessions and permanent 
collections. 
PURNELL ART GALLERIES— 
March-April—Contemporary etchings. 
May 11-18—Old English silver and Sheffield. 


Amherst, Mass. 


AMHERST COLLEGE— 
April _15-30—Contemporary American artists 
(A. F. of A.). 





Boston, Mass. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
March 1-20—Society of Arts and Crafts. 
Apr. 6-19—Paintings, Copley Society. 
BOSTON ART CLUB— 

March 24-April 9—Sculpture in competition for 
“The Pioneer Woman.” 

SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 

March 30-April 13—Wax miniatures, Ruth 
Burke; collection old waxes. 

CASSON GALLERIES— 

March 7-21—Old English masiers; water colors, 
A. H. Knighton Hammond. 

March 21-April 2—Stanley Woodward, Chaun- 
cey F. Ryder, Hobart Nichols. 

April 2-16—Etchings, H. E. Tuttle; paintings, 
Tsabelle Tuttle. 

GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS— 

March 21-April 2—Paintings, Gertrude Fiske. 

April 4-16—Paintings, Charles Hopkinson. 

April 18-30—Paintings, Ernest L. Major. 

DOLL & RICHARDS— 

March 9-22—Water colors, Charles Hovey Pep- 
per; 7-20, etchings, Anders Zorn; 16-29, por- 
traits, Leonebel Jacobs. 

March 23-April s—Water colors, Dodge Mack- 
night; April 1-12, water colors, Ruel Cromp- 
ton Tuttle; 1-15, etchings, Fred’k G. Hall; 
6-19, water colors, Martha Silsbee. 

VOSE GALLERIES— 

March 14-26—Rene Menard 


Hingham Centre, Mass. 


THE PRINT CORNER— 
March—Etchings and wood blocks. 


Springfield, Mass. 
CITY LIBRARY— 
March 12-27—Eighth annual members’ exhibi- 
tion, Springfield Art League. 
JAMES G. GILL GALLERIES— 
Feb.-March—Selected paintings. 


Wellesley College, Mass. 


FARNSWORTH MUSEUM— 
March—Etchings by Lucy Dodd Ramberg. 


Worcester, Mass. 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM— 
March 6-27—Sculpture by Aristide Maillol; 
drawings and lithographs by modern French 


artists, f * 
Detroit, Mich. 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
Apr. 13-May 30—Annual American art. 
JOHN HANNA GALLERY— 
May 6-31—Henry R. Poore. 
March 19-31—Etchings, old and modern mas- 
ters. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— 

March—New York Society of Painters; roo 
—— by 25 artists. 

April—Henry t. Poore; small bronze sculp- 
tures; engravings; wax miniatures by Ethel 
Frances Mundy. 

May—Selected pictures from Hoosier Salon; 
rand Rapids Arts Club. 

June—Norman Chamberlain; etchings, L. O. 


Griffith. 
Muskegon, Mich. 


HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
arch—Paintings from Chicago Art  Institute’s 
annual American show. 

April—Paintings, Henry S. Eddy; Indian and 
Paisley shawls. 
ay—Paintings, Tunis Ponsen; group of Amer- 
ican painters, 


Biloxi, Miss. 


GULF COAST ART ASSOCIATION— 
April 23-30—Exhibit, South. States Art League. 


Natchez, Miss. 


ART STUDY CLUB— 
April 1-15—Lesley Jackson water colors (A. F. 
os 


of A 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ART INSTITUTE— 
March—Paintings, Albert Block, Karl Mat- 
tern, Major Archibald Murray. 
April—Paintings from Chicago Art Institute’s 
annual sculpture, Wallace W. Rosenbauer. 
CONRAD HUG GALLERIES— 
March 15-30—John S. Ankeny. 
April 1-15—Joseph Fleck. 
FINDLAY ART GALLERIES— 
March | Sag seo Frank Brangwyn, Whis- 
tler, McBey, Cameron, Rembrandt. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


CITY ART MUSEUM— 
March—Paintings by George Bellows. 
April—Students, St. Louis School of Fine Arts. 
ay—Exhibition of Greek coins; drawing of 
theatrical work by Claude Braydon. 
May—Exhibition of coins. : 
May and June—Cornelius and Jessie Arms Botke. 
ST. LOUIS ARTISTS’ GUILD— 
Feb. 1-15—Screens, panels, Roy MacNicol. 
Feb. 16-March 15—Wm. M. Chase exhibition. 





JEWHOUSE GALLERIES— hee 

a tei 25-April 25—Wm. M. Chase exhibition. 
HORTRIDGE GALLERY— 

5 March 15-31—Paintings, Henry R. Poore. 


Lincoln, Neb. 


IVERSITY OF NEBRASKA GALLERKY— 
Oech 18-April 1—Paintings from Metropolitan 
Museum. te ; 
April—Norwegian paintings, W. H. Singer. 


Omaha, Neb. 


ART INSTITUTE OF OMAHA— 
March—Albert Gos; Ethel Mundy. 


Newark, N. J. 


NEWARK MUSEUM— 
March—Loan exhibit, The Contemporary. 
April—Modern American paintings and sculp- 
ture. 
June—J. Ackerman Coles bequest. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM— . 
March—Exhibition, wood block prints. 

BKN. SOCIETY MINIATURES PAINTERS— 
March—Annual exhibition, Hotel Bossert. 
RATT INSTITUTE— at 

gS 3-24—"“Fifty Books of the ¥ear.” 
March 30-April 27—Bkn. Society of Artists. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY— 
March—International Exhibition of Modern 
Art, assembled by Societe Anonyme. 
April 24-June 19—Selected American paintings. 


Elmira, N. Y. 


GALLERY— , 
gg work from Chester Springs 
Summer School. ane 
April—Water color exhibition. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


IC LIBRARY— 
Pe arch 20—Exhibition of Modern Art. 


New York, N. Y. 


AN FINE ARTS BUILDING— |. 
— 25-April 18—r1oznd_ annual exhibition, 
National Academy of Design. 

ITAN MUSEUM OF ART— f 

ao gg March—Russian brocades; embroi- 

dered waistcoats; prints (Peter Bruegel, 

Mary Cassatt, 18th C, French portraits and 

ornament by Pillement and roth C. English 

color prints); Carnarvon collection of Egyp- 
tian art. ei 

h -Apr. 24—American miniatures. 

a on portrait prints by James Barton 
Longacre and his conetmporaries; guns, arf- 
ranged historically. 

ART CENTER— 
se 1-24—Paintings, George A. Traver. 

April 1-15—Competitive cover designs for 

ae nce Art Alliance 

i -30— tiles, Ar 5 z 
ree Te aew York Sketch Club; Guild 

f Bookworkers. wt: 

see —Aneunl Exhibition of Advertising Art. 

June—International Salon of Photography; 
ainting and sculpture, Art Alliance mem- 
ers. 

PAL ART GALLERY— re 
gd Lat 6-25—Students’ poster contest exhibition. 

March 22-April 12—Paintings interpreting the 
emotions, Victor de Kubinyi. ’ : 

April 25-May 16—Interior decoration designs. 
ay 16-June 16—Originals, magazine illustra- 
ee NT ARTISTS. 
CIETY OP INDEPENDE RTI — 

gh vo 11-April 3—11th annual exhibition, Wal: 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. 
ONA MUNDI— : : : 

OC otmeridinast Exhibition, including Sov- 
iet art. 

April 1-May 1—Drawings by Old Masters. ‘ 
NATIONAL ASS’N OF WOMEN PAINTER 
AND SCULPTORS (17 E. 62nd St.) 

March 27-April 1:—Margaret Law. 

April 18-May 3—Mrs. George B. Torrey. 

SALMAGUNDI CLUB— 

March 12-30—Annual water color show. | 

May 8-Oct. 15—Annual summer exhibition. 

ACBETH GALLERIES— 

March 15-28—Paintings, Malcolm Parcell; pas- 
tels, Karl Schmidt. : ’ 

March 29-April 11—Thirty-fifth Anniersary 
Exhibition, Retrospective and Prospective. 

HRICH GALLERIES— 

x March 2-19—Silk murals, Lydia Bush-Brown. 
DUDENSING GALLERIES— 

March 7-26—Glazed terra-cotta, Carl Walters; 
paintings, E. B. Ulreich. : 

March 28-April 16—Thelma Cudlipp Grosvenor. 

April 18-May 7—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers. 

M. KNOEDLER & CO.— 
March 8-26—Etchings, Frank W. Benson. 
March 2-April 23—Landscape etchings. 
REINHARDT GALLERIES— 
To Marchr 19—Models of “The 


Woman. 
April—Old and Modern Masters. 


Pionee 





F, 


T. 
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AINSLIE GALLERIES— 
March 15-30—Portraits, ie Raymond Wick- 
wire; sculpture, Clara Lathrop Strong. 
WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES— 
March—Edward 7g collection of old minia- 
tures; paintings, C. K. Chatterton. 
PAUL SOTENEARC & co.— 
To April 15—French masters of the 19th cen- 
tury. 
BABCOCK GALLERIES— 
March :4-26—Paintings, 
sell Cheney. 
April 9-23—Paintings, Robert Brackman. 
STERNER GALLERIES— 
March 21-April 2—Paintings, 
portraits, Simka Simkovitch. 
April 4-16—Basque paintings, Paul Rartlett. 
LEWIS & SIMMONS— 
March 19-April 3—Palestine 
seph Tepper. 
ARTISTS GALLERY— 
To April 2—Paintings by Ernest Thurn. 
KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES— 
To March 26—Gifford Beal. 
KENNEDY & CO.— 
March—Primitive and Renaissance 
paintings, John P. Benson. 
April—Water colors of birds, G. D. Lodge. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO.— 
March—Etchings by J. Alden Weir. 
HOLT GALLERY— 
To March 19—Paintings, Jean Jacques Pfister; 
sculpture, Cinder Morris Sterling. 
To April 1—Nell Jones, Eugene Jones. 
April 4-16—Pen Women. 
ARDEN STUDIOS— 
March—Needle & Bobbin Club. 
April-June—N. Chapter, American Society 
of Landscape Architects. 
GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES— 
March 11-26—Sculpture, R. Tait McKenzie. 
March 5-26—International exhibition. 
INTIMATE GALLERY (Anderson’s)— 
March 7-April 7—Sculptures, Gaston Lachaise. 
HARLOW GALLERIES— 
March—Etchings, F. L. Briggs. 
THE NEW GALLERY— 
March 14-30—Paintings by Sydney Laufman. 
BRUMMER GALLERY— 
March 15-April 9—Eugene Zak. 
April 1:2-May 7—Paintings, Kikoine. 
FERARGIL GALLERY— 


Benjamin Cratz; Rus- 


Clarke—Drouet; 


paintings by Jo- 


masters; 


March 14-28—Randall. Davey; garden  sculp- 
ture. 
April—Karl Anderson; Irwin Hofman; new 


garden sculpture. 
THE GALLERY OF P. JACKSON HIGGS— 
Feb.-March—Italian and Flemish primitives; 
Dutch and wore portraits and landscapes; 
Chinese and Mohammedan art. 
WEYHE GALLERY— 
March 7-26—Water colors, Rockwell Kent. 
March 28-April 9—Paintings, Vincent Canade. 
April 11-23—Water colors, Jarmel. 
HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES— 
March—American and Foreign Masters. 
ARTHUR ACKERMAN & SON— 
March 25-April 30—Portraits, Charles Sneed 
Williams, 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 
April 16-30—Weavers’ Guild. 
May 16-30—Needleworkers’ Guild. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
March—Kathleen McEnery, Arnold  Ronnel- 
beck, Boutet de Monvel; cuptic tapestries and 
Egyptian textiles; drawings by old masters; 
etching exhibition. 
GEORGE H. BRODHEAD GALLERIES— 
To March 31—Paintings, Virginia Smith. 
April 1-15—Etchings, Frank W. Benson 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
SYRACUSE MUSEUM— 


arch—Intern’l water color exhibition. 
fpr enedion painters, 60 canvases. 

ay—Paintings by Emma Ciardi. 
June—Adams, Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 


Utica, N. Y. 


UTICA PUBLIC LIBRARY— 
April 3-25—American pottery (A. F. of A.). 


Akron, O. 
AKRON ART INSTITUTE— 


March—Paintings, Delaware River Artists; 
etchings, Dayton Society of Artists. 
Mch.—Dayton Soc. of Artists; Del. River Ar- 


tists. 
April—Ohio Water Color Society. 
ay—Exhibition, Akron artists and craftsmen. 
June—Paintings by Cleveland Artists. 


Cincinnati, O. 

CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM— 
March—Work of Ohio-born women. 
May—Thirty-fourth Annual Exhibition. 

A. B. CLOSSON, JR., CO. GALLERIES— 
April 4-9—Paintings, ‘Lucile Van Slyck. 
May 2-14—Cincinnati Camera Club. 

TRAXEL GALLERIES— 

March 14-26—Cincinnati Art Club. 





Cleveland, O. 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM— 
May—Ninth annual exhibition of work by 
Cleveland artists and craftsmen. 
June—Contemporary American paintings. 


Columbus, O. 


COLUMBUS GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
March—Paintings from the Sesqui-Centennial; 
exhibit. Cleveland School of Art. 
April—Theatre art, masks and textiles by Eth- 
ical Culture School, New York; Chester 
Springs Summer School of Art; block printed 


textiles, Elizabeth W. Shannon. 
May—Pastel Portraits, Harry J. Westerman; 
Berkshire Summer School of Art; school ex- 
hibits. 
Dayton, O. 


DAYTON ART INSTITUTE— 

Mar. 15-Apr. 4—C. and J. A. Botke, paintings. 

March 16-April 6—Institute Teachers Exhibit. 

Apr. 6-24—Swiss pictures, Albert Goss. 

April 8- ogg MSS. and old maps loan- 
ed by Dr. Fred. B. Artz. 

April 26-May 20o—Paintings, Ernest L. Blumen: 
schein. 

May 21-25—Saturday School exhibit. 

May 27-June s—Students’ exhibit. 

June 7-28—N. Y. Society of Painters. 


Toledo, O. 


TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 
arch—Canadian artists. 
April—Ninth annual Toledo exhibition. 
June-Aug.—15th an. exhibit, American paintings. 
MOHR GALLERIES— 
March 21-April 1—Etching exhibition. 
April 1-15—-The Athena Club; etchings by 
Carolyn Armington. 
April 15-30—Sidney Laufman. 


Youngstown, O. 


BUTLER ART INSTITUTE— 

March—Daniel Garber, Wayman Adams, Victor 
Pa cs Greek and Roman bronzes. 
April—Ohio-born women artists. 
ay—Samplers shown by Youngstown Federa- 
tion of Womens Clubs. 


Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND ART ASSOCIATION— 
March—Elinor Merrill collection of textiles. 
April—Color prints of paintings by Manet, De- 

gas, Cezanne, Van Gogh, Gaugin. 
May—Art from Portland Schools. 
June—“Art for Children.” 


Erie, Pa. 


ART CLUB OF ERIE— 
March—Exhibition, Erie Artists. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE— 

March 9-28—Group of American illustrators. 

March 21- -28—Beethoven mementoes. 

March 29-April 17—‘“Art in Advertising.” 

April 19-May 8—Exhibition by Philadelphia 
branch of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and the T-Square Club; annual exhibi- 
tion of sculpture. 

May 1o-June 1—Philadelphia Water 
Club; prints used as book ilustrations. 

THE PRINT CLUB— 

March 14-26—Etchings by Edouard Leon. 

April 18-30—Block prints, E. H. Suydam. 

May 2-21—Fourth Annual Exhibition of Living 
American Etchers. 

ART CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA— 

March 4-25—Burt Vaughn Flannery, 
Riggs and associates. 

April—Exhibition by painter members. 

PLASTIC CLUB— 
March 9-23—Thirtieth annual exhibition. 
April—Annual water color exhibition. 
PHILADELPHIA SKETCH CLUB— 
To March r9—TIllustrations, Henry Pitz. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE— 

March 19-April 17—Annual photographic salon 
of the Photographic Section of the Pittsburgh 
Academy of Science and Art. 

J. J. GILLESPIE CO.— 
March 7-19—Frank Vining Smith. 
April 11-23—Portraits, Howard Hildebrandt. 


Providence, R .I. 


I. SCHOOL OF DESIGN— 
March—American costume silks (A. F. of A.). 
PROVIDENCE ART CLUB— 
March 22-April 1o—48th Sonnet exhibition. 
April 12-24—Nancy C. Jone 
April 26-May 8—Edward W. "Dubugue. 


Charleston, S. C. 
GIBBES MEMORIAL GALLERY— 


Color 


Robert 


Apr. 7-May 1—Seventh annual exhibition, 
Southern States Art League. 
CHARLESTON MUSEUM— 
April 8-Ma 1—Fourth annual exhibition, 


ay 
Charleston Etchers’ Club. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


SPARTANBURG ART CLUB— 
April 30-May 13—‘May Festival’ exhibition. 





Chattanooga, Tenn. 
CHATTANOOGA ART ASSOCIATION— 
March—Illustrations. 
April—Loan exhibition. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
March—Max Bohm. 
April—George Bellows Memorial. 
ss York Society of Women Painters. 
uly and August—Taos Society of Artists. 


May—Wm. Ritschel; “100 Etchings;” 4th an- 
nual flower and garden exhibition. 
Nashville, Tean. 
NASHVILLE ART MUSEUM— 
March—California artists. 
April 1-18—Texas and Miss, artists. 
April 23-30—Graphic arts exhibition. 
May 1-15—Annual, Tennessee artists. 
Dallas, Tex. 
HIGHLAND PARK GALLERY— 
March 12-April 1—Ralph Rountree. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
FORT WORTH MUSEUM OF ART— 
May 5-June s5—17th annual, Texas Artists. 


Houston, Tex. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 


March—Theodore J. Morgan; Boyer Gonzales. 


April—Matisse drawings and etchings; Victor 
Charreton; Houston artists. 
HERZOG GALLERIES— 
March—Paintings, Marie A. Hull, William P. 
Silva; etchings, Elizabeth Keefer. 
Ogden, Utah. 
FINE ARTS GALLERY— 
March—Group exhibition, 36 artists; Alma 


Packer, sculpture. 
April—Lee Greene Richards; water colors. 
May—Geneva Savage Keith. 


Provo, Utah 


BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY— 
March—Provo Artists’ League. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE GALLERY— 
March—Etchings, Utah artists. 
April—Mary Teasdel, Florence Ware, Mirian 
May—Lee Greene Richards, etchings and mon- 
Brooks Jenkins. 
otypes. 
MERRILL HORNE GALLERY— 
March—Hal Burrows, Mahonri Young, Waldo 
Midgley. 
April—Lawrence Squires, Mary Teasdel, Flor- 
ence Ware. 
May—Bessie Bancroft, Birde Reeder. 
Wktot SIDE GALLERY— 
March—Paintings, Lee Greene Richards, 


Springville, Utah 


April—Springville National Exhibition. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE— 
March—Birger Sandzen; Henry S. Eddy. 
ta Rog exhibition, Wisconsin art. 

y—Maillol, sculpture and drawings. 

MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY— 
March—Portraits by Merton tor a 
May—Landscapes, Frank V. Dudley. 





Mr. Huntington’s Gift 


Mr. Henry E. Huntington, whose great 
library of English and American literature 
and his equally famous art collection, which 
includes “The Blue Boy,” are at San Mar- 
ino, near Los Angeles, celebrated his sev- 
enty-seventh birthday by announcing further 
details of his plan to transfer these to the 
public. He first made known his intention in 
1922. Last year he was seriously ill. 

The 200-acre estate, the library and art 
gallery have been transferred to a board of 
trustees, which, however, will not begin to 
administer the property until Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s death. 

It now becomes known that there will be 
a research laboratory for the study of 
Anglo-Saxon civilization, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Max Ferrand, formerly pro- 
fessor of history at Yale, which will make 
use of the rare and priceless collection of 
manuscripts and books, which are conserva- 
tively valued at $10,000,000. 
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Mohr Art Galleries 


PAINTINGS 
ETCHINGS, REPRODUCTIONS 
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815 Madison Ave. Toledo, O. 














OIL PAINTINGS 


On sale, a very fine collection of decora- 
tive oil paintings for Hotels, Apartment 
Houses, Theatres, also for private col- 
lectors. Will sell at reasonable prices. 


CALO ART GALLERIES 


128 W. 49th St., New York 
Tel. Bryant 6739. Bet. Bway and 6th Ave. 











Epstein’s Raphael 


Portrait of Emilia Pia de Montefeltro, by 
Raphael. 


At a reported cost of $250,000, Jacob 
Epstein, president of the American Whole- 
sale Corporation, of Baltimore, has acquired 
from the Kleinberger Galleries of New 
York a Raphael portrait of a woman, 
Emilia Pia de Montefeltro, measuring 17 
by 12 inches. Only two months ago readers 
of Tue Art Dicest will remember that 
Mr. Epstein acquired, from the Knoedler 
Galleries, Van Dyck’s “Rinaldo and 
Armida” from the Duke of Newcastle’s 
collection for a price said to be $200,000. 

The Raphael, like the Van Dyck, will be 
lent to the Baltimore Museum of Art. It 
is the third portrait by the master to come 
to America, the others being in the collec- 
tion of Andrew W. Mellon, secretary of 
the treasury, and in the collection which the 
late John G. Johnson bequeathed to the city 
of Philadelphia. 

The portrait, which is on a panel, was 
painted, according to the expert, Bernard 
Berenson, about 1504, when Raphael, still a 
young man, but already famous, returned to 
the court of Urbino to paint the portraits 
of the Duke and Duchess, now in the Pitti 
Palace in Florence. Emilia Pia de Monte- 
feltro was the widow of the Duke’s brother. 

“As a work of art, apart from any ques- 
tion of authorship,” wrote Mr. Berenson, 
“this portrait is as simple, as direct and as 
convincing as any masterpiece by Antonello 
da Messina or Piero della Francesca, two 
of the greatest names in Renaissance art. 
The design offers an admirable instance of 
simplification, without smoothing away or 
flattering the objective appearance of the 
person represented.” 

Mr. Epstein came to America as an emi- 
grant boy and amassed a fortune in the dry- 
goods business. He seems to be bent on 
doing for Baltimore what the late Benjamin 
Altman did for New York. 





Zuloaga Donates a Painting 
The Cuban painter, Valderrama, has re- 
ceived a canvas by Zuloaga, entitled, “Lady 
with Fan,” which the Spanish artist do- 
nated to Cuba with the request that it be 
sold at auction and the proceeds used for 
the victims of the cyclone. 
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RALPH M. CHAIT 
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DEALING IN CHINESE ART SINCE 1910 
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and Connoisseurs 
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